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Are Marketers Selling All the Oil They Can at Stations? 


Marketers are not selling as much motor oil per gallon of gasoline now as they did in previous years. The 
sales ratio has declined almost every year in the 1947-51 period during which NPN has compiled gasoline to 


motor oil ratio data. Longer drain periods and loss of sales to car dealers and automotive stores may be two 
of the reasons for the decline, but the question which arises is: Are station salesmen “getting under the hood” ? 


See page 13. 








...in the BRODIE BiRotor 


Measuring Unit 


Two simple spiral rotors comprise the measuring unit 
No complex reciprocating parts to cause lost motion 

No metal-to-metal contact to result in friction and wear 
Positive displacement assures high capacity 

Dynamic balance insures smooth vibrationless operation 


Readily replaceable measuring unit provides quick change- 
over 


Welded steel housing avoids damage and leak hazards 


Employing the true rotary principle, Brodie BiRotor pos- 
itive displacement measuring unit has set new standards of 
trouble-free performance with free flow characteristics. For 
the finest in reliable metering of liquid petroleum products, 
specify Brodie BiRotor—the meter with the replaceable meas- 
uring unit. 


ll~~X 
Bropie Bik” METERS 


RALPH N. BRODIE CO., INC. . Gist & LOWELL STREETS, OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
Division Offices: 550 SO. COLUMBUS AVE., MT. VERNON, N.Y. + 59 E. VAN BUREN, CHICAGO 5, ILL. + 302 SO. PEARL STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
221 9th AVE., W. SEATTLE 9, WASH. + 2101 S. SAN PEDRO, LOS ANGELES II, CALIF. +» REPRESENTATIVES AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















A safety record is no accident 


Setting a record is no easy job, but it’s well worth the effort—especially when 
safety is involved. 

We are proud of the part we have played in the oil industry’s safety record. 
We are particularly proud that the system of safety precautions for the handling 
and mixing of “Ethyl” antiknock compound and the safe practices in tank-clean- 
ing techniques which have been accepted and put into effect throughout the 
industry were pioneered by Ethyl safety engineers. 

However, Ethyl safety engineers do a lot more than prevent accidents. They 
save refiners time and money, too. For example, they are constantly seeking new 
ways to save time and labor and to assure safe operation. This search has 
resulted in many improvements in mixing installations, tank-cleaning methods 


(Continued on next page) 





A safety record is no accident 


(Continued from preceding page) 


and has contributed to improvements in storage-tank design. One recent contri- 
bution is the ‘Ethyl’ lead-in-air analyzer which quickly checks the amount of lead 
in the air at any moment— permitting the safe entry of tank-cleaning personnel. 

Our engineers have broad experience in the construction, operation and main- 
tenance of mixing plants. You can put this experience to work for you if you are 
contemplating the erection of new mixing installations or modernizing existing 
plants. Our trained men will assist you in the selection of a site, supply plans 
and specifications, and instruct refinery personnel in correct procedures for 
operating the new equipment. And when your plant is in operation, Ethyl’s 
engineers help keep it working at top efficiency. They make periodic “check up”’ 
visits, assist with maintenance and help make modifications to meet changing 
conditions. 


So you can see why we say “A safety record is no accident.” 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


RESEARCH SUPPLY SERVICE TECHNICAL NOTES 
PREMIUM-GASOLINE PROMOTION GASOLINE TESTING ROAD RATINGS INDOORS 
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No. 1227 for use in a line where 
flow at a 90° angle is desired. 
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Write for Bulletin F-4 


The valve you’re using how smoothly does it 
perform when really put to the pressure test? 
First of all, you want a valve to give full protection 
to pumps, meters, strainers and pipe lines—one that 
eliminates “line hammer” damage. 
a . a valve that has positive Flow Range 
‘Control that can be quickly adjusted to meet any 
low gravity to high pressure condition. Easy 
Opening! Fast Topping Off! Minimum Afterflow! 
: . a really smooth, shockless operation 
without the use of surge chambers on long dis- 
charge lines. 
om . and last but not least, construction and 
integral working parts that won’t let you down! 


You can be sure of all this by using OPW No. 1227 
or No. 1217 Balanced Pressure Type Loading Valves. 


opw 


CORPORATION 


VALVES @ FITTINGS @ ASSEMBLIES 
for handling hazardous liquids 
2735 COLERAIN AVE 
CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 
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Eide peeve « 


Scariest gs 


On a Sunday Afternoon back in those dear, 
dim days, the family packed a picnic-lunch . . . 
took off at 1:00 o’clock and returned at 4:00 
... 6:00... or 8:00 P.M. 


It all depended on whether the engine broke 
down, the axle split, the fuel tank sprung a leak, 
or you just got bogged down in mud! 


This picture has changed a lot, hasn’t it? To- 
day, you just get in your car and go! And, come 
to think of it, modern automobile efficiency is a 
great tribute to the progress of the automotive 
and oil industries, isn’t it? 

In their comparatively short histories both 
have risen to top rank among prominent and 


progressive American industries. 


The Gulf Oil Companies are frankly proud of 
their contributions to both. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY - 


4 


GENERAL 


OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





COST SURVEY DELAYED—tThe meeting of the con- 
tracts committee of the National Oil Jobbers Council 
at which cost and margin figures assembled in a na- 
tionwide jobber survey will be correlated, now is set 
for sometime in February. The committee is anxious 
to meet as early in the month as possible in order to 
be ready to present its findings at the next meeting 
of NOJC in Savannah, Ga., March 23-26. 


TIDELANDS LABOR SUPPORT—Oil Workers In- 
ternational Union (CIO) reportedly may support state 
ownership of submerged lands, especially in the case 
of California. Union has not taken public stand on 
this controversial issue. Reason, according to report, 
is that the union would press for creation of a state 
corporation, through referendum, to administer the 
profits. They would be earmarked for education, 
teachers’ pay and old-age pensions, relieving tax- 
payers of this direct expense. Report adds that the 
union’s reward would be public popularity or ap- 
preciation for the project which, in turn, might result 
in public sympathy in its relations with management. 


DIESEL TAX—Because of the many insoluble pro- 
blems involved in laying down rules for the collection 
of the new federal tax on Diesel fuel there is a feeling 
growing in oi] marketing circles that a drive to have 
it repealed might gather willing adherents in Con- 
gress. More than one member of Congress has been 
bombarded with questions about who is responsible 
for the tax, and indications are that the tax might 
cost more to collect than it will yield in revenue. 


POWER STEERING — Next week will see another 
make of car joining the Chrysler models in offering 
power steering. In the higher price class of car, 
power steering will be offered as optional equipment. 


MAIL ORDER NOW—Sears Roebuck, in its newest 
catalog (due out soon), will make a big play for 
the “hot rod” market for high compression engine 
heads. Last year it carried only a small ad on high 
compression heads and is reported to have sold about 
30,000 heads. Tied in with this bid for “hot-rod” 
purchases of high compression heads will be three 
models of the Thompson Vitameter. 
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GOOD POLITICS?—Watch for Sen. Humphrey (D., 
Minn.) to introduce legislation dropping rate of oil 
depletion tax allowance. Sen. Humphrey has no illu- 
sions that Congress will act on a tax bill this session, 
but has found that attack on oil depletion is “popular 
back home.” Since he will not have similar oppor- 
tunity as last year to make a record on the floor 
of the Senate, he probably will use the bill introduc- 
tion method as device for renewing his drive against 
the present 27.5% rate. 


EDUCATE THE CUSTOMER — Numerous lube oil 
sales executives have told NPN that they see educa- 
tion as the best approach to halting or reversing the 
downward trend of motor oil ratios (see p.13). Con- 
sensus is that the education must be twofold in its 
purpose—enlighten the motorist and make him con- 
scious of what happens inside his engine lubrication- 
wise, and simultaneously step up lube sales training 
program for station personnel, impressing them with 
the profit advantages to be gained. Some of this type 
of thinking already is crystallizing among some com- 
panies. One company already has come out with a 
booklet designed to teach the motorist some of the 
simple facts about what happens within his car en- 
gine and what he can do to get more for his money 
out of that car. Severa] other companies are distribut- 
ing thousands of reprints of an NPN article (Dec. 12, 
1951, p. 69) which explains how the motorist can get 
more for his petroleum dollar. 


WRONG PRODUCT PROTECTION — Oil jobbers 
would do well to review their liability insurance cover- 
age to see if it applies when gasoline is mingled with 
kerosine or fuel oil through the error of an employe 
of a petroleum hauling firm. Any delay in prompt 
settlement for injuries suffered by customers can cause 
irreparable damage to a jobber’s loca] reputation. 


EMPHASIS ON STORAGE—The transportation re- 
port soon to be issued by Petroleum Administration 
for Defense is expected to emphasize the need for 
jobbers to provide more storage. PAD believes that 
quite a few complaints from jobbers that they can- 
not secure supplies result from inadequate storage 
rather than from discrimination, tightness of over- 
all oil supplies or lack of transportation. PAD also 
has said it will try to help get enough steel for urgent- 
ly needed storage fae#itias. 








PLATE 807 (Swivel) 
Ninety Degree Tank 
Cor Reducer Coupling 
—5x2, 5x22, 5x3 


PLATE 807-A 
(Swivel) Forty-five 
Degree Tank Cor 
Reduce’ Coupling 
with male outlet 
thread-—5x 2, 5x 
2%2, 5x3 ond 
5x4 in. 


@ McDonald Tank Car Reducer 
Couplings are designed for serv- 


PLATE 917 (Swivel) ice, and built accordingly. We 
: Tank ‘ 
Fe ann Comeine make them of high-grade bronze. 
with female outlet : 
threads — 5x2, 5x22 We provide them with accurate, 
and 5x3 in. 
clean-cut threads to assure 


tight connections. And we 
include with them a forged steel 


spanner wrench for quick appli- 


cation. Maybe that is why 
McDonald Tank Car Reducer 


PLATE 808 (Straight? 


Straight, Solid Type Tone Couplings have just about 
Car Reducer 


—5x2, 5x2¥2 5x3 and 


become standard in the field. 
5x4 in. 


A. Y. MSDONALD MFG. CO. 
"The Home of the Swing Joint" 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
PLATE 809 —— There's a McDonald Branch or 
| Spanner ' Oetialeltiicl, wi -tolam helt 
Eo cen wtthihd id Vistributo rolmm elt 
car couplings. 
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U. S. Policy on Lead, Rubber Shows 
‘Sound’ Controls Can Help Industry 


By Andrew R. Patla, Washington Editor 


Maybe the oil 
industry, the na- 
tion’s motorists 
and, most of all, 

the taxpaying public should be grate- 
ful after all for the firm controls be- 
ing exercised by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization over the raw ma- 
terials—lead and rubber going into 
such things as gasoline, storage bat- 
teries and tires. 

Chief Mobilizer Charley Wilson 
caught a lot of trouble last fall when 
he ordered Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion to extend the price ceiling of 
19c a lb. on domestic lead to im- 
ported lead. With going lead prices 
on the world market at that time 
running as much as 4c and 5c above 
the U. S. ceiling, the immediate re- 
sult was to slow U. S. imports—which 
normally account for about one-third 
of available lead supplies—to dan- 
gerously low trickle. 

The very real danger developed 
that the quality of the nation’s gaso- 
line would have to be reduced, as the 
tetraethyl lead manufacturers had 
their September lead allocations cut 
50% from August levels and did not 
fare much better on monthly alloca- 
tions for the balance of the year. 

Things also looked bleak for the 
storage battery industry. Manu- 
facturers not only felt the impact of 
the foreign lead situation in their 
allocations of primary lead, but they 
also were being seriously hurt by an 
accompanying slowdown in lead 
scrap, with dealers apparently try- 
ing to take advantage of the tight 
lead market and pressure the govern- 
ment into higher price ceilings. 

Lead consumers lost no time in 
going after Mr. Wilson’s scalp. They 
saw no sense in endangering vital seg- 
ments of the nation’s economy with 
such control measures as price ceil- 
ing on foreign lead supplies. If he 
would not relent on this score, they 
insisted, he should at least subsidize 
foreign purchases or “correct” dif- 
ferences between domestic prices for 
primary and scrap lead—or both. 

Mr. Wilson held firm, however, and 
undoubtedly has saved the taxpayers 
a nice piece of change by seeing his 
over-all plan bear fruit. He felt 
last fall that world lead prices were 
“watered” and could be brought down 
to U. S. levels, since this nation is 
such a substantial buyer. 
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Quarterback Wilson seems to have 
called the right play, for a gradually 
improving lead supply at this time 
virtually rules out, among other 
things, the danger that PAD will 
have to impose further cuts in TEL 
consumption. A cheerier outlook on 
life also has been adopted by battery 
manufacturers and other lead con- 
sumers. 

The straw that broke the camel's 
back apparently was the government's 
decision, late in November last year, 
to distribute to civilian uses 30,000 
tons of lead from the national de- 
fense stockpile. This action probably 
convinced foreign producers that the 
U. S. price line could not be broken, 
for they now seem to be showing more 
respect for our hard dollars as against 
the soft currency of other markets. 
Foreign lead prices are steadily ap- 
proaching U. S. ceilings. 

Furthermore, revitalized lead im- 
ports have thrown a scare into do- 
mestic scrap dealers. Rather than 
pressing for increased price ceilings, 
they now are moving scrap so eager- 
ly that prices have been falling be- 
low present ceilings. 

> . * 

As for the rubber situation, motor- 
ists probably have been spared in- 
creases in tire prices, largely as the 
result of the firm reins being held 
by the government over the buying 
and selling of natural crude rubber, 
plus production and selling of syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Tire manufacturers applied to OPS 
last year for price increases and won 
agreement from the agency that they 
were entitled to them because of 
sky-rocketing costs. However, a deal 
was proposed whereby price increase 
applications would be withdrawn if 
raw material costs could be controlled. 

So as things stand now, motorists 
won’t be paying more for tires. Syn- 
thetic rubber prices have been “stabi- 
lized” and just last week the govern- 
ment announced a new reduction in 
the price of natural rubber. It bears 
noting that, before General Services 
Administration took over the buying 
and selling of crude rubber for the 
U. S. in Decemer, 1950, world prices 
had been approaching 90c a Ib. GSA 
immediately pegged U. S. prices at 
66c a lb., was able to whittle the 
price down to 52c last June and now 
is selling to U. S. manufacturers at 
50.5c a Tb. 


On the job! 


Our volunteer speakers are 
saving thousands of lives today 
...in factories and business 
offices . . . at neighborhood 
and civic centers . . . at social, 
fraternal and service group 
meetings all over this land . . . 
by showing people what they 
can do to protect themselves 
and their families against 
death from cancer. 


To find out what you yourself 
can do about cancer, or if you 
want us to arrange a special 
educational program for your 
neighbors, fellow-workers or 
friends, just telephone the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you or address 
a letter to “Cancer,” care of 
your local Post Office. One of 
our volunteer or staff workers 


will be on the job to help you. 
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Texas Hikes Crude Flow for February; 
Kerosine Output Sets All-Time High 


About two-thirds of the 200,000 b/d 
cut in Texas crude oil production 
made since October was restored by 
the Texas Railroad Commission at 
its Jan. 16 statewide proration hear- 
ing in setting allowables averaging 
3,076,141 b/d for February. 

The February allowable figure rep- 
resents an increase of 134,405 b/d 
from the Jan. 12 average production 
of 2,941,736 b/d. Besides crude, it 
is estimated Texas also will produce 
391,560 b/d of natural gasoline and 
distillate. The commission yielded 
to requests of crude oil buyers for 
greater output, all major companies 
recommending a rise in allowables. 

Oil imports were assailed at the 
Texas hearing. H. P. Nichols, Tyler, 
Tex., independent producer, presented 
a statement covering his own views 
and read a statement from E. J. Mc- 
Curdy, Jr., who headed a statewide 
committee appointed in 1949 to study 
the effect of imports on the Texas 
oil industry. 

Mr. Nichols charged the major oil 
companies, which he did not name, 
with selfishness in handling foreign 
supplies. ‘We were told that loss 
of Iran’s production could imperil 
our national safety,” Mr. Nichols said. 
“Nothing came of that scare. The 
loss was easily absorbed by domestic 
production and that of other countries 
of the Near East and South Ameri- 
ca.” 

Mr. McCurdy charged that if pro- 
ducers of foreign crude and product 
“continue their efforts to flood our 
eastern shores,” it will be necessary 
to cut Texas production. “If con- 
tinued over a long period and daily 
producing costs continue to rise, the 
stripper well owner and producer will 
be wiped out,” he warned. 

Kerosine production by U. S. re- 
fineries rose to a new all-time peak 
of 3,045,000 bbls. during the week 
ended Jan. 12, or 2,000 bbls. above 
the previous record reached in the 
week ended March 3, 1951, according 
to API’s weekly statistical report 
(see summary table on this page). 

Average refinery runs were down 
178,000 b/d from the previous week’s 
record high, and output of all major 
products, with the exception of kero- 
sine, declined. 

Withdrawals of kerosine and dis- 
tillate fuel oil from storage totaled 
5,344,000 bblis., or 418,000 bbls. less 
than in the preceding week. 

Crude oil and condensate produc- 








tion averaged 6,178,400 b/d, down 
8,300 b/d from the previous week. 

A new products pipe line, 316 miles 
long, will be built by Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) from the company’s re- 
finery at Sugar Creek, Mo., to Du- 
buque, Iowa. At Dubuque, it will 
connect with an existing products 
line from Standard’s Whiting, Ind., 
refinery to Moorhead, Minn., across 
the Red River from Fargo, N. Dak. 

The new line will be of 12-inch 
pipe and is scheduled for construction 
in the third quarter of 1952. It is 
expected to be ready for use in 1953 
to transport gasoline, kerosine, trac- 
tor fuel, furnace oil, heater oil and 
Diesel fuel. 

Socony-Vacuum is awaiting gov- 
ernment clearance to start a $27 
million construction program for in- 
creasing the nation’s high octane 
gasoline supply by a new method 
known as Thermofor catalytic re- 
forming (TCR). 

The company plans to construct 
TCR units at its refineries in Tor- 
rance, Calif.; Beaumont, Tex., and 
Augusta, Kans., with a catalyst manu- 
facturing plant to be built at Pauls- 
boro, N. J. The TCR units will pro- 
cess a total of 37,000 b/d of gasoline. 

Imperial Oil will start preparing 
site for expansion of its Ioco refinery 
at Vancouver, B. C., from 12,000 to 
22,500 b/d, within the next few weeks. 
Erection of equipment is scheduled to 
start in the fall, with completion ex- 
pected late in 1953, when ‘the plant 
will start processing Alberta crude oil 
transported by the Edmonton-Van- 
couver pipe line being built by Trans 
Mountain Oil Pipe Line Co. 

California crude production in 1951 
totaled 354,822,555 bbls. as compared 


with 327,606,523 bbls. in 1950, ac- 
cording to an API estimate. This 
made an average of 972,117 b/d for 
1951, as compared with 897,552 b/d 
in 1950. California production was 
roughly one-sixth of the U. S. total. 

Imports of crude oil and products 
rose to an average of 825,700 b/d in 
November from 821,200 b/d in Oc- 
tober, according to an NPN compila- 
tion of Census Bureau statistics. 

A drop in crude oil imports of 28,- 
000 b/d from October to a November 
average of 438,900 b/d was more 
than offset by a 42,500 b/d increase 
in residual fuel imports, from 321,- 
400 b/d in October to 363,900 b/d in 
November. Residual imports in No- 
vember were the highest since the 
437,700 b/d average of last February. 
The total imports average was the 
highest since the June, 1951, aver- 
age of 887,000 b/d. 

Exports of crude and products 
averaged 385,200 b/d in November, 
a drop of 143,600 b/d from the high 
mark of 528,800 b/d last August when 
U. S. help was required to help over- 
come effects of the Iranian shut- 
downs. Exports averaged 518,200 b/d 
in September and 425,000 b/d in Oc- 
tober. 

Pennsylvania Grade crude runs 
dropped 5,123 b/d in the week ended 
Jan. 12 as compared with the previ- 
ous week, according to National Pe- 
troleum Assn. statistics. Table below 
gives comparative figures (in b/d): 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
dan. 12, 1952 Jan. 5, 1952 Jan. 13, 1951 
45,028 50,151 55,970 


Cities Service has placed in regular 
operation an 8,350 b/d Orthoflow 
catalytic cracking unit at its Ponca 
City refinery following shake-down 
runs. The unit is a major element 
in an expansion program started last 
February to boost the plant’s crude 
charging capacity by 5,000 b/d to 
20,000 b/d when completed. 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U. 8S. Totals—B. of M. basis) 


Week Week Increase 
Ended Ended or 
Jan. 12 Jan. 5 Decrease 
Production (figures in bbls.) 
Crude runs—daily avg. 6,625,000 6,803,000 — 178,000 
Foreign crude included 35,000 428,000 + 7,000 
Per cent operated 91.7 94.1 _ 2.4 
Gasoline pee pik Sau 22,113,000 22,345,000 — 241,000 
Kerosine 045,000 2,865,000 +. 180,000 
Distillate fuel oil .. 9,891,000 10,478,000 — 587,000 
Residual fuel oil . 9,585,000 9,598,000 13,000 
Stocks 
Finished & unfinished gasoline. _ 128,333,000 125,209,000 +3,124,000 
Kerosine .._.. + 22,628,000 24,172,000 — 1,544,000 
Distillate fuel oil 75,586,000 79,386,000 — 3,800,000 
Residual fuel oil 40,944,000 41,857,000 — 913,000 
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One of a Series of Interest to the Petroleum Industry * 
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Latest Du Pont Motor 
Gasoline Survey Due 
Week of January 21st 


The January 1952 edition of Du 
Pont’s Quarterly Motor Gasoline 
Survey—which reflects nationwide 
trends in gasoline octane numbers 
—will start arriving at refiners’ of- 
fices on January 21. With this edi- 
tion the survey begins its third 
full year of continuous publica- 
tion. 

With octane numbers frequently 
discussed by the press, and public 
awareness of gasoline wy run- 
ning high, this issue of the survey 
is 0 rticular interest. 

Refiners have found the Du Pont 
Gasoline Survey of outstanding 
value in indicating competitive 
standings. Many use it also as a 
sales planning aid. 











Du Pont-Designed Metal-Flex 
TEL Unloading Lines Eliminate 
Many Unloading Problems 


Users of Metal-Flex unloading instal- 
lations designed by Du Pont report that 
they find many advantages which sim- 
plify TEL tank car unloading opera- 
tions, improve safety and cut labor 
costs. 

Flexibility, for example, eliminates 
the need for exact positioning of tank 
cars. This means that one man alone 
can connect or disconnect the cars. Be- 
cause older style unloading lines had a 
tendency to bind, they frequently re- 
quired two men for this operation. 

Flexibility is especially important 
too, under snow and sleet conditions. 
Here the Metal-Flex installation is eas- 
ier to manage than other types of un- 
loading lines. 

Safety is improved because leaks re- 
sulting from stresses are eliminated by 
the flexible hose and boom arrange- 
ment, which also eliminates repacking 
and the attendant hazards and expenses 
involved. For more information on the 
advantages and construction details of 
Metal-Flex unloading lines, contact 
your Du Pont representative. 


ADVERTISEMENT—Prepared for the Petroleum Chemicals Division of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company (Inc.) 





Du Pont Provides Complete 
Laboratory Technical Service 
to Meet Specific Refinery Needs 


Five fully-equipped Du Pont District Laboratories 
help refiners in economical use of additives 


Whatever your additives problem, technical assistance is always close at 
hand. Five Du Pont Petroleum Chemicals Division District Laboratories are 
specially set up for this work. These are conveniently located in E] Monte, 
California; Houston, Texas; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Chicago, Illinois and Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Each is fully equipped to do any required type of testing 
on motor gasolines. All are happy to be your host if you are in the vicinity. 


View of the West Coast District Laboratory inspection sec- 
tion which houses gasoline and light oils test equipment. 








New Petroleum Chemicals 
District Manager Appointments 


ALFRED R. Mu .1s has been transferred 
to New York City as Eastern District 
Manager of the Du Pont Petroleum 
Chemicals Division to fill the vacancy 
created by the promotion of Charles 
Wirth III to Wholesale Sales Manager 
of the Du Pont “Kinetic” Chemicals 
Division. Mullis was formerly located 
in Houston, Texas, as manager of the 
Gulf Coast District. 

Charles D. Towery, former manager 
of the Mid-Continent District, = ont 
over as Gulf Coast District Manager 
and Robert M. Glover has been pro- 
moted to District Manager in charge of 
the Mid-Continent District with offices 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





Every day, more and more refiners are 
making use of this valuable service. 
And no wonder! It often means a sub- 
stantial saving for them . . . in time, in 
money, in effort. And it frequently sup- 
plements their own laboratory activity. 
Here are a few of the many ways the 
Du Pont District Laboratory in your 
area can be of service to you. 


TEL BLENDING STUDIES 
To help check new stocks or determine 
TEL requirements for a specific blend, 
the District Laboratory will make tetra- 
ethyl lead response studies on any or 
all of your gasoline stocks. 

In addition, many refiners use the 
Du Pont facilities as a check on results 
found by their own knock-test labora- 
tories. You can also arrange to have 
fuels road rated by the Du Pont Test 
Fleet through the nearest District 
Laboratory. And qualified laboratory 




















PETROLEUM CHEMICALS DIVISION 


NEWS 








District Laboratories 


personnel are prepared to assist you 
with proper operation of your CFR 
knock-test engines. 

Since Du Pont supplies refiners with 
a complete line of gasoline additives, 
our District Laboratories are equipped 





LABORATORY MANAGER KEN EDSON review- 
ing results of TEL blending study for a west 
coast refinery. 


to help you gain added economy and 
efficiency in the use of additives other 
than tetraethy] lead. 


ANTIOXIDANT EVALUATIONS 

Du Pont Antioxidants, Nos. 5 and 22, 
are made to meet the widely varying 
response of different gasolines to anti- 
oxidants. To help you gain the greatest 
storage stability at the lowest cost, the 
District Laboratories will determine 
the most effective antioxidant for your 
particular stocks. Their recommenda- 
tions, which include a complete treat- 
ing plan, are based on induction period 
and storage tests, as well as standard 
A.S.T.M. gum tests. 


COPPER CONTAMINATION 


Whenever you desire, the laboratories 
can make a careful check on gasoline 
samples for the presence of copper. 
Where copper is found, their recom- 
mendations for the effective use of Du 
Pont Metal Deactivator often result in 
reduced antioxidant treating costs. In 
some instances savings have been 35% 
and higher. 


DYES — STABILIZERS 

Du Pont District Laboratories also pro- 
vide a comprehensive dye evaluation 
service. And they are equipped for 
testing and evaluating additives for 
many petroleum products beside gas- 
oline. These include fuel oil stabilizers 
and grease inhibitors. 


QUARTERLY GASOLINE SURVEY 
Another important job of the District 





Laboratories is evaluating the hun- 
dreds of samples collected every three 
months for the Du Pont Quarterly Mo- 
tor Gasoline Survey. To assure that the 
surveys are both timely ‘and accurate, 
the laboratory staffs often work day 
and night. 


AT-THE-PLANT SERVICE 


Whenever you want assistance on an 
additives problem at your refinery, a 
qualified member of our laboratory 
staff will be glad to work with your own 
personnel. 

In addition to local facilities, our 
District Laboratories are backed by the 
specialized services of the Du Pont Pe- 
troleum Laboratory and by the broad, 
continuing research activities of the Du 
Pont Company. 








MANAGES WEST COAST 
DISTRICT LABORATORY 





KENNETH C. Epson joined the Petrole- 
um Chemicals Division of Du Pont in 
1947 as manager of the West Coast 
District Laboratory in E] Monte, Calif. 

He came to Du Pont from the South- 
ern California Gas Company, where he 


was supervisor of the Company’s re- 
search laboratory. Edson joined South- 
ern California as a process engineer in 
1943. Previous to this he was a research 
chemist for the Skelly Oil Company in 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma. 

After graduating from the University 
of Nevada, Edson studied for a year in 
the graduate school of Texas A & M 
College. 


Petroleum ( 





DU PONT 
_ Historical Highlights 





ONE OF THE FIRST organized research 
efforts in the U. S. chemical industry 
was Du Pont’s Eastern Laboratory, es- 
tablished at Gibbstown, N. J., in 1902. 
The original staff numbered 3, and was 
under the direction of Dr. Charles L. 
Reese. 

Today, Du Pont has 42 research labo- 
ratories at 27 locations, staffed with 
5,000 men and women, of whom 1,800 
are engaged directly in research. With 
the recently completed $39-million 
post-war research laboratory expansion 
program, $33,000 is now invested for 
each research worker — an investment 
per man which nearly equals the 
amount it took to put Du Pont in busi- 
ness in 1802. 





Literature—Movies Available 











Here is a partial listing of the movies, 
bulletins, reports, booklets and aids 
available to you through the nearest 
Du Pont Petroleum Chemicals Division 
district office: 

Pipeline on Wheels—A 26-minute full- 
color movie on tank truck safety. 
What Makes a Gasoline Good—An 18- 
minute cartoon movie in color . 

on gasoline quality. 

Tank Talk—A 52-page, easy-to-under- 
stand safety booklet for tank-clean- 
ing crews Serial A-1134 








®E6.y. 5. Pat OFF 
Better Things for Better Living 
«+. through Chemistry 


hemica S 




















E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 


Petroleum Chemicals Division 


District Chicago, til. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
@ Wilmington 98, Delaware Offic es. Houston, Texas 


! New York, N. Y. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chicago, III. 
Tulsa, Okle. 
Houston, Texas 
El Monte, Colif. 


District 


Wilmington, Del. 
Laboratories: ! 


IN CANADA: Canadian Industries Limited — Toronto, Ontario — Montreal, Quebec 
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*Trade-Mark 


extensive line of 


oxygenated Solvents and 
chemicals msnzmeime: 


solvents and chemicals. Every day more 


industries are using ENJAY materials to 
produce improved products. 


ENJAY markets this wide range of industrial chemicals: ENJAY products are 


Petrohol 91 (Isopropy! Alcohol) Methyl! Ethyl Ketone Aromatic Tars marketed in bulk 
Petrohol 95 (Isopropyl! Alcohol) Ethyl Ether A an orin quantities to fit 
Petrohol 99 (Isopropyl Alcohol) Isopropyl! Ether Parapoi * 

Secondary Buty! Alcohol Diisobutylene Paratac your requirements. 
isoocty! Alcohol Polypropylenes Paranox 

isopropy! Acetate Butadiene Paraflow 

Secondary Buty! Acetate Isoprene Vistanex ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 
Acetone Dicyclopentadiene Naphthenic Acids 15 W. Sist St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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"AND WE THOUGHT WE DIDNT HAVE ANY SCRAPS” 


“We don’t make anything of steel 
...80 we didn’t think we were con- 
cerned in the national scrap program. 

“Then we came to realize how badly 
we would be affected if steel products 
we use were shut off by the shortage of 
scrap. 

“When we learned a photographic 
film manufacturer was able to collect 
88 carloads of iron and steel scrap in 
his own plant—we began looking. 








“We found plenty of idle metal that 
had rust on it and dust on it. Obsolete 
machinery. Outmoded equipment, 
jigs and fixtures. Broken parts—like 
wheels, chain, springs. Abandoned 
structures made of steel. 

“We found plenty. And, knowing 
our best chance of getting steel products 
was by furnishing the raw materials 
for steel-making, we promptly called 
in our local scrap dealer. 


This advertisement is a contribution, in the national interest, by 
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“I'd urge any business to look over 
its premises with an eye out for scrap. 
Non-ferrous scrap is needed, too! 
Why don’t you appoint one man— 
with authority—to act as your Scrap 
Salvage Director?” 
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While we keep telling them 









“Keep the Power 
You Bought” 








ee 











Urge your Dealers to Say, ei 
“1 sell a 100% Pure Pennsylvania Oil” KtEP the power you bought 


You -rpectnew-car” performance from + new cat 

asturally. But too many core ate ready tor the Old Coate's 
Home steer only 50,000 miles! High pressure found im 
madern suto engines cam put grey hers on even + ed 
motor. So play sale and depend on 100% Pure Penneyl- 
vams Motor Oil to protect your engine s hard-working 
party from friction damage Fewer repauw bith, less od 


The Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association wants you and 
your dealers to get the maximum benefit from its consistent 
national advertising program. 

















~ 
waste and more motoring milesge — thats 2 worthwhile 


> e 
And so each month while we urge car owners to Keep the Ronee he a ann a rape 


Power You Bought” ask your dealers to tell their customers 
that they handle a 100% Pure Pennsylvania Oil . . . made from 
the finest grade crude in the world. Urge your dealers to point 
out that 100% Pure Pennsylvania Oil offers car owners greater 


engine protection . . . better performance and real economy. yt. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MOTOR OIL 


That kind of teamwork will result in more oil sales and bigger 
profits for you and your dealers. 


For your protection, only oils made from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
which meet our rigid quality requirements are entitled to carry this emblem, 
the registered badge of source, quality and membership in our Association. 





“Ve PENNSYLVANIA CRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
Ou) Cory, Penney honnen 





PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION - Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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“WE BUILT A TERRIFIC TIRE BUSINESS IN TAMPA 
WITH DAYTON THOROBREDS 


. - - because it really takes tough tires 
to stand up in our perpetual sunshine!” 





One of seven great Day- 


Says EARL SEALEY 
ton Thorobred truck tires 


Acme Tire Company 
—each engineered for a ) ’ Dayton Tire Distributor 


specific type of service. F _ ' —— 


E BATTLE COMPETITION to a 
standstill in Tampa with Dayton’s 
complete line of Thorobred Tires,” de- 
clares Dayton distributor Earl Sealey. 
“That’s because Dayton builds a tire to 
%: beat every piece of competitive merchan- 

*> dise. 
' “Citrus haulers, for example, report 
: Dayton Thorobred truck tires consist- 
' ently give them well over 100,000 miles 
=. Of continuous service. And satisfied driv- 
ers report 40 to 50 thousand miles of 
-* safe driving with Dayton passenger car 
* tires. Dayton Thorobreds really stand up 

c= to the heat! 

_  ““That’s why our sales of Dayton 
ahorobreds in Tampa are TERRIFIC.” 
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DAYTON IS A LEADER EVERYWHERE BECAUSE 
AGGRESSIVE DAYTON MERCHANDISING INCLUDES... 


@ Strong written guarantees @ Complete sales and promo- 
backing up every sale tional material 
@ Hard hitting testimonial type 


national and trade paper 
tive ad plan in the industry advertising 


@ Most liberal local co-opera- 


@ IN FACT — Everything it takes to sell tires at a profit! 


Build your business with Dayton! Investigate this opportunity 
now. Write to... Dayton Rubber Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY, DAYTON 1, OHIO—SINCE 1905 


A COMPLETE LINE OF PASSENGER AND TRUCK TIRES—£VERYONE A THOROBRED! 
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CHART 1—Comparative motor oil ratios by district, spring-summer, 1947-1951 


Station Motor Oil Ratios Still Going Down 


NPN Survey Shows Nationwide Average of 1.48% for 1951; 
Motorist Buys 9 Quarts Less Per Year than in 1946-1947 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Staff Writer 


What has happened to the service 
station motor oil market? 

In the fall and winter of 1946-47 
the motorist bought an average of 
47.8 quarts of motor oil per vear. 

Today that same motorist buys an 
average of 38.8 quarts of oil per 
year. 

This represents a sales loss of 9 
quarts of motor oil per customer to 
the service station—including both 
make-up and oil used in changes. 

‘Two principal factors may account 
for the changes reported in 10 NPN 
motor oil ratio surveys over past 
five years: 

1—The motorist is buying his 
oil and/or his oil changes at 
other places, such as car dealers, 
garages, chain stores (Sears, 

Western Auto, etc.), or 

2—He’s just driving his car 
longer between oil changes. 

Expressed in another way, this 
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CHART 2 — Na- 
tional average mo- 
tor oil ratio as re- 
ported in 10 NPN 
surveys is shown at 
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TABLE 1—Analytical Breakdown of Station 
; Motor Oil Sales 


(Passenger Cars only) 

*Avg. Gals. 
‘Gas’ Sold 
Per Qt. of 
Motor Oil 

Sold 


Season 

Fall-Winter 1946-47 ....... ; 13.6 
Spring-Summer 1947 ...... . 13.7 
Fall-Winter 1947-48 ....... " 13.4 
Spring-Summer 1948 ...... . 14.8 
Fall-Winter 1948-49 R 15.8 
Spring-Summer 1949 ...... \ 15.6 
Fall-Winter 1949-50 ....... 9. 16.3 
Spring-Summer 1950 ...... " 16.1 
Fall-Winter 1950-51 | 15.5 
Spring-Summer 1951 8 16.9 





























“SPRING FALL SPRING 


*Aveg. Qts. 
Motor Oil 


Spring-Summer 1947 
Spring-Summer 1948 
Spring-Summer 1949 


Spring-Summer 1950 
* Based on NPN estimates of average annual gasoline consumption 


per passenger car and motor oi) ratios reported in NPN surveys for 

the respective years. Spring-Summer 1951 
** Based on average miles per passenger car per year as estimated by _ 

NPN. * Revised 
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Fall-Winter 1946-47 ........ 
Fall-Winter 1947-48 . es 
Fall-Winter 1948-49 . ; 
Fall-Winter 1949-50 ........ 


Fall-Winter 1950-51 ........ 


survey shows that back in 1946-47 
the average motorist bought at the 
service station one quart of motor 
oil (again including oil changes) for 
every 13.6 gals. of gasoline. Today 
he’s buying only one quart of oil 
for every 16.9 gals. of gasoline (see 
Table 1). 

Putting it still another way, in 
the fall-winter of 1946-47, the serv- 
ice station customer drove an aver- 
age of about 203.9 miles for every 
quart of oil purchased. In the spring- 
summer of 1951 that mileage per 
quart rose to 253. 


This report deals only with ratios 
reported in the survey. The question 
of what factors contribute most to 
the steady decline in motor oil ratios 
will be discussed in a future NPN 
article, and will be based primarily 
on data obtained in the latest survey. 


Based on confidential reports from 
25 oil companies (including all but 
three of the major companies) the 
10th NPN survey shows the nation- 
wide motor oil ratio dropped from 
1.55% for the fall-winter of 1950-51 
and the spring-summer of 1950 to a 
figure of 1.48% for the spring-sum- 
mer of 1951 (see Table 3 and Chart 
2). Many of these companies market 
in more than one district, therefore 
district totals add up to more than 
25. 


Only District 1 showed a gain over 
the fall-winter of 1950-51 ratio, go- 
ing from 1.41% to 1.43% last sum- 
mer. This figure, however, is below 
the spring-summer of 1950 figure of 
1.53%. 

The sharpest percentage drop was 
in District 2 which went from 1.78% 
for the fall-winter of 1950-51 to 1.57% 
last spring-summer. The 1.57% fig- 
ure was also below the 1950 summer 
ratio of 1.60%. 

The steady decline in motor oil 
ratios since the fall-winter of 1946-47 
is graphically shown in two charts— 
No. 1 and 2. Chart 1 shows the over- 
all decline, as well as a relationship 
between the districts for each NPN 
survey so far conducted. From Chart 
1 and Table 3 it can be seen that 


TABLE 2—Comparison of High, Low Ratios 
Reported for Entire Country 


(Figures in %) 


Second 
High High 
3.27 2.56 
3.00 2.61 
2.62 
2.44 
2.40 
*2.71 
3.20 
2.72 
2.66 
3.05 
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District 5 has consistently been be- 
low other districts in motor oil ratios, 
the one exception being the spring- 
summer of 1948 when District 5 re- 
ported a ratio of 1.66% while Dis- 
trict 1 had 160% and District 4 
reported 1.62%. 


From an over-all standpoint, Dis- 
tricts 2 and 3 have reported higher 
ratios than the other three in al- 
most every survey made to date. 


It should be noted that in the 
current survey some companies re- 
ported revisions of figures submitted 
in previous surveys. These have been 
incorporated in the current report 
and are indicated by asterisks in the 
tables. 


Taking the survey by districts, it 
shows: 


District 1—Motor oil ratios in this 
district have been below the U. S. 
average since the NPN surveys were 
started (see Chart 3 and Table 3). 
For the spring-summer of 1951 the 
motor oil ratio was 143% as com- 
pared to a national average of 1.48%. 
This ratio is a shade higher than 
that reported for the fall-winter of 
1950-51, but is below the spring-sum- 
af 1950 figure of 153% (see Table 

). 

The highest ratio reported by any 
of the nine companies surveyed this 
time was 1.82%. Second high in 
District 1 was 1.78%, third high 
1.51% and low 1.24%. 

District 1 has shown two periods 
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WINTER SUMMER WINTER SUMMER WINTER SUMMER WINTER SUMMER WINTER SUMMER 


1946-47 1947 1947-48 1948 


of increased motor oil ratios—the fall- 
winter of 1947-48 when it reached 
a peak of 1.82% and the spring- 
summer of 1951 when the current 
ratio was reported. Otherwise the 
pattern has been generally down- 
ward along with the national aver- 
age, though for four surveys 1948- 


1949 1949-50 1950 


1950-51 1951 


50, the district level was held at 
about 1.53%. 


District 2—Motor oil ratios here 
have consistently been above the 
national average by a fairly sub- 
stantial margin, being 1.57% for the 
spring-summer of 1951 as compared 
with the national figure of 1.48%. 


The district, however, took a sharp 
drop in motor oil ratios last summer 
as compared with the previous fall- 
winter (see Chart 4 and Table 3). 


TABLE 3—Results of All NPN Surveys on Motor Oil Ratios 


(Figures in %) 


Season Dist. 1 Dist. 2 Dist. 3 Dist. 4 Dist. 5 
Fall-Winter 1946-47 ....... 1.74 1.98 2.13 1.56 
Spring-Summer 1947 . ee . 2 a § 1.91 1.63 
Fall-Winter 1947-48 .......... 1.82 . ; 2.02 1.53 
Spring-Summer 1948 1.60 78 5 1.62 1.66 3.05% (see Table 4). This figure was 
Fall-Winter 1948-49 .. ; 1.54 64 1.53 . : " 

Spring-Summer 1949 . . *1.53 58 *1.49 also high for all districts (see Table 


1 
; . 
Fall-Winter 1949-50 .. apie : 48 1.63 1.36 A 2). Second high ratio was 2.25% 
1 
1 
1 


Highest ratio among the 16 com- 
panies surveyed in this district was 


Spring-Summer 1950 . oo Bee 60 *1.39 » . ‘ 
Fall-Winter 1950-51 .. : 141 67 143 (also second high nationally), third 
high 1.90% and low 1.36%. 


Spring-Summer 1951 . ae 49 1.37 

District 3—This district has had an 
erratic record during the 10 NPN 
surveys, being above the national 
average in five surveys and below 
in five (see Chart 5 and Table 3). 
For the spring-summer 1951 the mo- 
tor oil ratio was reported as. 1.51% 
as compared with the U. 8S. average 
of 1.48%. 

Among eight companies surveyed 
in the district, the highest ratio re- 
ported was 1.99%, which is also listed 
as third high nationally (see Tables 
2 and 3). Second high was 1.94% 
and third high 1.85%. Low for the 
district was 1.33%. 


* Revised 


TABLE 4—Per Cent of Motor Oil to Gasoline Sales 
To or Through Retail Outlets by Districts 
For Spring-Summer Period 


(Figures in %) 


Ave. for Second 
District District High 
1 (10 companies) ............. 1.60 1.98 
(10 companies) ............ *1.53 . 2.04 
(10 companies) ........... ¢ *1.53 .f 1.94 
| eer 1.43 * 1.78 
(16 companies) ............. 1.79 . 2.30 
(16 companies) .......... *1.70 2. 2.60 
(16 companies) . ry Tee yy by *1.60 *2.57 
(16 companies) ........... s 1.57 2.25 
3 (8 companies) ..............- 9 ‘ . 2.04 
srs *1.62 2.11 
(9 companies) ..... b02'6 *1.56 483 2.06 
(9 companies) ...... Q 1.51 .§ 1.94 
(6 companies) .............4. 1.62 § 1.86 
(6 companies) .......... ‘ ¢ f § 1.81 
(6 companies) .......... ‘ , ; 1.90 
(6 companies) .............. 49 ; 1.75 
ke Ae - . 1.62 
(4 companies) .............- .49 z 1.55 
(4 companion) .......ccuseee . , *1.44 
(4 companies) .........65565 . 1,38 


weeee eee ee ee ee ee , 


District 4—Motor oil ratios in this 
district have been above the national 
average more times than they have 
been below—8 to 2 (see Chart 6 and 
Table 3). For the spring-summer 
1951, however, the ratio at 1.49% 


* Revised was just a hair above the U. S. figure 
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1.69%. In the spring-summer of 1950 
and fall-winter of 1950-51 the ratios 
showed increases but then dropped off 
in the last survey. 

With four companies reporting, the 
highest motor oil ratio was reported 
at 142% and low was 1.26% (see 
Table 4). 


New Transmission Lube 
ls Approved by SAE 


DETROIT—A new SAE 75 grade 
transmission and axle lubricant was 
formally approved here Jan. 17 by 
the technical board of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. It was devel- 
oped by SAE’s Fuels and Lubricants 
Technical Committee primarily for 
vehicle operation at sub-zero tem- 
peratures, and supplements existing 
SAE grades 80, 90, 140 and 250. 

The new grade has a maximum vis- 
cosity specification of 15,000 S.U.S. 
at zero degrees Fahrenheit and must 
not channel in service at minus 40 
deg. F. 

The board also approved action by 
the fuels and lubes group in revising 
existing transmission and axle lube 
classifications as follows: 

Grade 80—Added minimum viscos- 
ity specification of 15,000 S.U.S. at 
zero deg. F., which may be waived 
if viscosity is not less than 48 S.U.S. 
at 210 deg. F. Maximum viscosity 
specification of 100,000 S.U.S. at zero 
deg. F. not changed. 

Grade 90—Changed previous vis- 
cosity specifications of 800 S.U.S. 
(minimum) and 15,000 S.U.S. (maxi- 
mum) at 100 deg. F. to 75 S.U.S. 
(minimum) and 120 S8.U.S. (maxi- 
mum) at 210 deg. F. Maximum vis- 
cosity may be waived if extrapolated 
viscosity at zero deg. F. is not great- 
er than 750,000 S.U.S. Also, consist- 
ency specification revised to “must 
not channel in service at minus 10 
deg. F.” Previous specification called 
for zero deg. F. 

Grade 140—Consistency specifica- 
tion revised to “must not channel in 
service at plus 20 deg. F.” Previous 
specification was plus 35 deg. F. 

Grade 250—No change. 


API Committee to Report 
On New Lube Classifications 
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of 1.48% and represents a sharp drop 
from the 1.67% ratio reported for 
the fall-winter of 1950-51. 

With six companies _ reporting, 
highest ratio was 1.83% (see Table 
4), second high 1.75% and third high 
1.71%. Low was 1.18%, also lowest 
ratio of any company surveyed in all 
districts (see Table 2). 
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District 5—As stated earlier, this 
district has almost consistently been 
below the other four and for the 
most part has been considerably be- 
low the national average (see Chart 
7 and Table 3). In only one survey— 
spring-summer of 1948-49—did the 
district ratio approach the national 
average, hitting 1.66% as against 


18-19 meeting in Detroit a complete 
report on the mail vote by API's 
General Marketing Committee on a 
proposed new API system of service 
classifications and designations for 
lubricating oils for automotive type 
engines. 

“Preliminary indications are that 
the voting will favor the new sys- 
tem,” according to B. G. Symon, 
Shell Oil, lubrication committee 
chairman. 
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Oil Marketing Steel Supply Slim; 
Station Building Outlook Darkens 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Defense Produc- 
tion Administration is winding up for 
a@ one-two punch which may pret- 
ty nearly kayo most service station 
building projects which require much 
steel. 

Service station construction has 
been going along at a pretty good 
clip during recent months because 
builders have been allowed to get two 
tons of steel a quarter without go- 
ing through DPA for an allotment. 
By lumping a couple of quarters, a 
builder would have about enough steel 
to build a station. 

But the first DPA blow to this sys- 
tem is its plan to reduce the two-ton 
self-certification. How much this will 
be reduced, DPA doesn’t say yet. 

Second, and even harder blow, is 
DPA’s plan to require application 
for controlled materials for any proj- 
ect requiring more than two tons of 
steel (or the amount that figure is 
reduced to). This will end the sys- 
tem of accumulation by quarterly 
self-certification. 

What it means, of course, is that 
there will be a flood of applications to 
DPA for steel allotments for such 
construction. In the past, DPA has 
approved precious few service sta- 
tion allotment applications, although 
this policy may be relaxed somewhat 
when the expected ruling that a per- 
son may not accumulate a two-quar- 
ter or more supply through self- 
certification goes into effect. 


Substitute Materia!s—Already there 
has been a considerable use of sub- 
stitutes to reduce the amount of steel 
needed—such as wide use of cinder 
blocks—but when the two expected 
rulings go into effect—probably Feb. 
15—it likely will become necessary 
to figure out even more substitutions. 


Apparently no one knows how much 
steel is currently going into service 
station construction because there’s 
no bookkeeping on the small, self-cer- 
tified uses. 

There’s one ray of sunshine in the 
upcoming regulations: When and if 
a person does get an allotment, it will 
be for an entire project. Under the 
old system, it has been necessary to 
apply quarter by quarter for the ma- 
terials needed in that particular quar- 
ter, with the builder never sure he 
would get the allotments needed to 
finish a project already begun. Un- 
der the new system, however, the user 
will get approval for the entire proj- 
ect, even though he may be limited to 
a certain amount per quarter. 


Aside from the changes in adminis- 
tration procedures outlined above, the 
controlled materials picture for the 
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second quarter was not changed sub- 
stantially from the first quarter. 


Steel for Marketing—PAD’s Mar- 
keting and Distributing Division, for 
example, got 3,850 tons, compared 
with 3,700 tons in the first quarter. 
Most of this will go for bulk storage 
and terminal plants and for main- 
tenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies. A PAD spokesman said this 
would be enough for a “get by” op- 
eration, although he said it would be 
a mighty good idea for marketing 
people to do a little long-range plan- 
ning and come up with some definite 
long-range program in order to take 
care of necessary storage and han- 
dling of the constantly increasing sup- 
ply of petroleum. 


If PAD had such a program to go 
by, it could ask DPA for more control- 
led materials for that purpose, he 
pointed out. 


All in all, PAD got 1,709,500 tons 
of steel from DPA for second quar- 


ter operations. The following table 
compares first and second quarter 
steel allotments to industry branches: 


2nd Qtr. 


ist Qtr. 

Natural gas production 

and processing ... 

Gas transportation and 
distribution 


Oil transportation ... 


50,875 tons 61,143 


346,278 
447,105 423,445 
150,575 188) 472 
Marketing ....... 3,700 3,850 
Production 491,806 530,886 
Oil field machinery 
and equipment .... 
BROSETVS 6 cccvceves 
Totals 


337,315 


198,025 
20,136 
1,708,500 


180,009 
14,380 
1,709,500 


In other materials developments 
during the week, PAD gave “tickets” 
to Sinclair for final allotment of line 
pipe Sinclair needs for 630-mile crude 
line from Cushing, Okla., to Salisbury 
(Chicago), Ill. Project, estimated to 
cost $52 million and to have an ini- 
tial capacity of 280,000 b/d, is sched- 
uled for completion Nov. 15. 

Another pipe line project, the $80 
million Trans Mountain crude line 
from Edmonton, Alta., to Vancouver, 
B. C., is scheduled for pipe laying to 
start about June 1. It is believed DPA 
has agreed to make an initial alloca- 
tion of as much as 28,000 tons for the 
second quarter. 


OWIU Thumbs Down on 4.2% Wage Hike 
On Pacific Coast; Waits Labor Talks 


LOS ANGELES—First phase of 
the encounter between labor and 
management over a wage increase 
for oil workers has ended on the 
West Coast. An uneacy lull is ex- 
pected to last until early February. 


The first phase was characterized 
by preliminary meetings between 
company representatives and bargain- 
ing agents of the Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union (CIO) and the Inde- 
pendent Union of Petroleum Work- 
ers. An offer of a 4.2% wage increase, 
retroactive to Jan. 1, was made by 
all seven “majors”, but rejected by 
OWIU, biggest of the unions on the 
coast. Any increace above 4.2% would 
have to be approved by Wage Sta- 
bilization Board. 

The next move by OWIU prob- 
ably will take place after a Kansas 
City caucus Feb. 2-3 between OWIU 
and 17 AFL and independent unions 
in the petroleum field. 

Meanwhile, however, ,the action of 
smaller bargaining units and reac- 
tion of employes not enjoying the 
4.2% pay raise will be watched. Un- 
represented employes already have 
their raises automatically. A psycho- 
logical problem may be caused by 
the existence of haves and have-nots. 


‘If the have-nots get restless, they 


may throw pressures on their union 
leaders. Usually general increases are 
given after rates have been nego- 
tiated with the organized groups. 


That’s why the lull may be un- 
easy. 

Benefit by Delay—On the other 
hand, labor leaders have expressed 
the belief that a delay may work in 
their favor. They argue that since 
living costs are still rising, they may 
collect more percentage points on the 
index before long. 

OWIWU said only a smal) portion of 
employes have received the raise, 
claiming most workers are or- 
ganized. 

That focuses interest on the atti- 
tude of the smaller units. Should 
some of them accept the 4.2% offer, 
their action might make the other 
union groups nervous, according to 
this source. 

So far there has not been any 
comprehensive discussion of the 
OWIU’s 25c per hour demand and 
its supporting argument based on 
productivity. The union has simply 
presented its request and recited its 
reasons. The company representatives 
have listened. (One exception is the 
Union Oil-OWIU case. The whole 
contract is being re-negotiated.) 


Although OWIU and 17 other un- 
ions have pledged themselves to 25c 
minimum, that doesn’t mean OWIU 
won’t come down from that figure. 
That’s where the bargaining comes 
in. If OWIU stands on 25c and the 
companies won’t budge from 4.2% 
(about 8 or 9c), OWIU might give 
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Pay Raise Accepted 


SAN FRANCISCO—The first 
union to accept the 4.2% offer 
is Petroleum Workers Union, 
representing an estimated 3,100 
marketing department employes 
of Standard Oil Co. of Califor- 
nia. Employes represented work 
in seven western states. The in- 
dependent-union’s action does 
not break the combined front of 
larger and stronger oil labor 
unions. 











up a few cents in an effort to get a 
few cents from the companies and 
break the deadlock. 

But today, they are 16.5c apart. 
And neither side shows any signs of 
budging. 

Tide Water Strike—The 80,000 b/d 
refinery of Tide Water Associated at 
Bayonne, N. J., is still shut down, 
with “little progress” toward settle- 
ment reported. Tide Water says it 
“intends to take court action and 
seek damages for losses due to the 
illegal picketing” by striking Tide 
Water Employes Assn. The company 
says pickets have not allowed super- 
visors protecting plant safety to en- 
ter and leave freely. 


PAD and OPS Deadlocked over Prices 
For Heating Oils, Navy Special Fuel 


WASHINGTON — Indications this 
week point to a widening difference 
of views between PAD and OPS on 
the issue of granting a price increase 
for East Coast heating oils. 

Although PAD is keeping the sec- 
recy lid on its maneuverings in the 
controversy, word eventually leaked 
out that it is sounding out major sup- 
pliers on whether they could move an 
additional 10% of supplies between 
now and March 31 to the East Coast 
above their commitments, if OPS 
grants a scaled boost of 0.6c per gal. 
at New York, 0.4c at Norfolk, and 
0.5c elsewhere in the area north. of 
Norfolk. 


The reaction at OPS, although of- 
ficials preferred not to be quoted, was 
adverse. The feeling was that PAD 
was being high-handed, and trying 
to saddle OPS with no choice except 
to grant the increase. OPS believes 
that an increase is not justified on 
the basis of present data, and resents 
the fact that its hand apparently is 
being forced. 


At any rate, the dispute already 
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“Let him do it his way—he used to work on a rubber planation!” 
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has been taken to higher levels with 
a conference at ESA. OPS privately 
is pointing out that, if additional 
supplies can be moved up with a 
price increase, they should be avail- 
able for movement on a “directive” 
by PAD. 

PAD estimates a shortage of six 
million bbls. will occur, on a normal 
weather basis, unless spot * cargoes 
bridge the demand gap. 

Navy Special Fuel—<A three-mem- 
ber panel of top mobilization legal 
counsels had their heads together this 
week in an attempt to smooth over 
the Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense and Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion rift over pricing of Navy Special 
fuel oil and came up with a ‘so ution 
that will stimulate supplying the in- 
creasing stocks needed by the mili- 
tary. 

On the surface, at least, both agen- 
cies were firmly entrenched in their 
positions on the problem and a final 
decision probably will come from 
either Economic Stabilizer Putnam 
or Defense Mobilizer Wilson. 


PAD, briefly, wants ceilings set 
at $2.17 per bbl. at the Gulf and $2.15 
on the West Coast with provision 
made to allow companies producing 
supplies to recover “alternate use”’ 
losses occasioned by switch to Navy 
Special from more profitable distil- 
lates. PAD has notified producers 
to be prepared for directives to fill 
gap of up to eight million bbls., which 
the military is short for the first six 
months of 1952. But it apparently will 
not issue orders until the pricing mat- 
ter is settled. 

OPS, on the other hand, is sticking 
by a flat ceiling of $2.10 per bbl. 
with no “alternate use” or escalation 
clause, but with a more vague method 
of adjusting inequalities. 

Following a conference during the 
week between Mr. Putnam, PAD and 
Interior Department and OPS of- 
ficials, it was decided to hand the 
problem to legal counsels of ESA, 
OPS and Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion (the parent agency) for solu- 
tion. 

Decision is expected any moment, 
since ODM has apparently been sold 
on the necessity for clearing up the 
matter. 

In other pricing fields, these <level- 
opments took place during the week: 


Transport Rates—OPS’ Petroleum 
Branch may inherit authority over 
transportation price adjustments 
where a seller uses his own transpor- 
tation equipment and adds the trans- 
portation cost to his bill as a sepa- 
rate item. 

The agency’s Private Motor Car- 
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rier Industry Advisory Committee 
recommended that this authority be 
transferred from the Transportation 
Branch to the various commodity 
branches, including petroleum, and 
transportation officials agreed to con- 
sider it. 

The committee argued that private 
carrier transportation is an integral 
part of a company’s business transac- 
tion and that it should be considered 
by the commodity branches in setting 
and adjusting ceiling prices. 


Conversion Steel_Amendment 29 
to Ceiling Price Regulation 30 and 
Amendment 31 to Ceiling Price Reg- 
ulation 22 were issued to allow manu- 
facturers using conversion steel a 
full month for computation of ad- 
justments. CPR 22 was also broad- 
ened to allow manufacturers pricing 
under it to use the order for estab- 
lishing ceiling prices on retail sales. 


Governor Vetoes Bill Easing 
Pennsylvania Trucking Rules 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Gov. John S. 
Fine has vetoed the bill liberalizing 
Pennsylvania’s truck weight limits 
and providing heavier penalties for 
overloading, a measure which had the 
support of Pennsylvania Petroleum 
Assn. and organized truck trans- 
porters. 


One reason he disapproved the bill, 
said Governor Fine, was the “destruc- 
tion” of pavement by heavy motor 
vehicles had been “demonstrated by 
the tentative finding of the Highway 
Research Board in its Maryland 
(road) test.” 


Mason Blasts Co-op Tax Privileges 
As $1 Billion Loss to U.S. Treasury 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Representative 
Mason (R., Ill.) has renewed de- 
mands for Congress to end the 
“archaic privileges” of co-operatives 
operating “in direct competition with 
fully-taxed privately-operated petro- 
leum distributors” and to require 
“these tax dodgers . . . to pay the full 
corporate income tax on all their 
earnings.” 

He estimated that tax payment 
at the full ccrporate rate for all 
co-ops, building and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks would yield 
$1 billion in new revenue—“one-fifth 
of the amount of increase that the 
President asked for last week in his 
economic message.” 


Co-op Statistics Rep. Mason 
placed in Congressional Record data 
to show that: 

1. Co-ops make profits as high as 
13% in retail sales of oil products. 

2. During 1950, about 2,230 local 
co-ops supplied a million farms with 
more than 1,400,000,000 gals. of fuel 
—about 16% of the total liquid pe- 
troleum fuels used on farms; 20% 
of the fuel consumed by farmers in 
areas where co-ops operated; and 
2.25% of total domestic consumption 
of refined fuels in U. 8S. 

3. In Illinois, petroleum sales to 
farms by tax-exempt or tax-favored 
co-ops in 1947 was approximately 
65% of sales by fully-taxed and pri- 
vately-owned concerns. 





Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued Jan. 15-21, inclusive.) 

This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces, and 
mails out the orders on oi] upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year's service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service, pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 


GCPR, SR 13, Amdt. 6, benzol and naph- 
thalene. 

CPR 22, Amdt. 41, conversion steel. 

CPR 30, Amdt. 29, conversion steel. 

CPR 22, Amdt. 40, manufacturers’ retail 
ceilings. , 

GOR 14, Amdt. 7, advertising charges. 


NPA—National Production Authority 


M-45, Sched, 8, methyl chloride, revocation. 
Reg. 2, Dir. 3, Amdt., priorities. 
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What Orders Do 
Office of Price Stabilization 


BENZOL AND NAPHTHALENE—Amat, 6 
to GCPR, SR 16 provides that OPS may, by 
order, adjust a producer's ceiling price for in- 
cremental supplies of benzol and naphthalene 
or for services in producing these increased 
supplies to reflect cost increases after Jan, 25, 
1951. Producers must apply for such adjust- 
ments to OPS. 

CONVERSION STEEL—Amendments to CPR 
22 and CPR 30 clarify earlier steel action is- 
sued in September. Manufacturers using con- 
version steel have a full month to compute 
added production costs as a basis for ceiling 
price revisions. 

MANUFACTURERS RETAIL CEILINGS — 
Amdt. 40 to CPR 22 permits manufacturers 
who price under CPR 22 the option of estab- 
lishing ceiling prices for their sales at retail 
under that regulation. Amendment also gives 
manufacturers who have not completed their 
first fiscal year of business the option to re- 
main under GCPR if they expect their gross 
sales to be less than $250,000 during that 
period. 

ADVERTISING CHARGES—Amendment *7 
to GOR 14 removes card, poster and display 
advertising in and upon all types of trans- 
portation equipment and facilities from price 
control. 


National Production Authority 


METHYL CHLORIDE — Effective Jan. 15 
revocation of NPA Order M-45, Schedule 8 
removes all allocation controls of distribution 
of methyl chloride. 


4. Consumers Co-operative Assn. 
of Kansas City, “largest of the co- 
operatives specializing in petroleum 
products,” at its 1951 annual meeting 
announced expansion plans to in- 
crease petroleum sales by 23% with 
over-all sales goal of $100 million 
annually by 1953. 

Truman Requests—-Money and tax- 
es were the focus points of congres- 
sional attention this past week, with 
President Truman submitting a budg- 
et request of $85.4 billion dollars for 
the fiscal year 1953 (beginning July 
1, 1952) and asking for $4.6 billion 
to be raised by new taxes and the 
elimination of tax “loopholes and 
special privileges.” 

In neither his economic or budget 
messages of this past week (and as 
he neglected to do in his earlier 
State of the Union speech) did Mr. 
Truman single out the administra- 
tion’s old favorite—the 27.5% oil 
and gas depletion allowance—but an 
attack against depletion is virtually 
certain should the President submit 
a tax message, as he usually does. 


In his budget message, Mr. Tru- 
man asked for $7,630,304 for continu- 
ation of the synthetic fucis research 
program which was just about the 
same amount spent in last two previ- 
ous years. He also asked for another 
$900 million to be added to the lend- 
ing fund for expansion of defense pro- 
duction. This undoubtedly would be 
the source Interior Department would 
turn to should it decide to press anew 
its scheme for underwriting of com- 
mercial-sized synthetic liquid fuels 
plants. 

The budget carried no request for 
the Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense, since it is a temporary agency 
whose life must be extended before 
June 30 by Congress. PAD does have 
a request totaling $3,435,000 before 
the Bureau of the Budget for fiscal 
1953. It received $985,120 for fiscal 
1951 and about $2,431,000 for fiscal 
1952. 

Co-op Support — In his economic 
message, Mr. Truman declared: 

1. Legislation should be enacted 
“to make clear the government's pol- 
icy of encouraging the organization 
and sound growth of co-operatives,” 
and last year’s tax on the unallocated 
reserves of co-ops should be modified 
so that new co-ops will not be sub- 
ject to it “until they have a limited 
period of years in which to establish 
themselves.” 

2. Prices and profits “are, in gen- 
eral, high enough to provide ample in- 
centives to producers and to permit 
considerable absorption of cost in- 
crease.” Cost-increase adjustment 
amendments (Capehart and Her- 
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long) should be “corrected,” along 
with extension and strengthening of 
price-wage controls. 

Elsewhere on The Hill this past 
week: 

Fair Trade Laws—The House Mon- 
opoly Subcommittee, headed by Rep- 
resentative Celler (D., N.Y.) said 
hearings will open Feb. 13 on a vari- 
ety of fair trade bills, with the issue 
being whether the Miller-Tydings ex- 
emption from the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Antitrust Acts should apply to 
nonsigners of fair trade agreements. 
The group also has bills to expand 
present legislation and to repeal the 
Miller-Tydings Act. 


The significance of federal trade 
laws also was noted by the Senate 
Small Business Committee, which 
came out with a strong endorsement 
of strengthening such legislation. 
“The advantages of fair trade laws 
are evident,” the committee declared 
in its annual report. “. . . threats of 
price wars must be eliminated if 
that vitality (of small businesses) is 
to endure.” 

Tidelands—One of the most outspok- 
en foes of state ownership of submerged 
oil lands, Senator Murray (D., Mont.) 
predicted Jan. 21 that “quit claim” 
legislation (giving tidelands control 


to states) will be passed by the Senate. 
The bill (H. R. 4484) was approved 
by the House last year. It’s extremely 
doubtful, however, that sufficient 
votes could be garnered in the Senate 
to override a Presidential veto. 


Patman Blast -—— Representative 
Patman (D., Tex.), chairman of the 
House Small Business Committee 
charged Federal Trade Commissioner 
Lowell B. Mason with favoring “that 
segment of big business that op- 
presses its competitors and imposes 
on the consumer. Mr. Patman added 
that he was not against big business 
as such “but only big business that 
takes advantage of its size to throw 
its weight around.” 


Antitrust—Early this week, Mr. 
Patman also hailed the move of the 
Justice Department’s Antitrust Divi- 
sion in instructing local U. S. district 
attorneys to pay particular attention 
to complaints of violation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act and other anti- 
trust laws. He said this procedure 
would be helpful to small business 
men and consumers by giving them 
“an easy method of bringing com- 
plaints to the attention of authorities 
in their own localities,” rather than 
having to come to Washington with 
their problems. 


North Carolina Plans State Truck-Weighing Station 


RALEIGH, N. C.—<After incessant 
prodding by the North Carolina Oil 
Jobbers Assn. state authorities have 
agreed to build and operate an of- 
ficial weighing and calibrating sta- 
tion. 

Oil truckers will be able to get 
their trucks weighed including gross 
weight and axle-by-axle weight, and 
have their tanks calibrated for vari- 
ous types of fuel. Calibration will be 
by compartments where necessary. 

After this is done, the truck will 
be given a card bearing these official 
facts, and the tanks will be plainly 
marked with calibrated lines. The 
state highway commission has agreed 
to accept these standards so that 
when a state highway patrolman sus- 
pects a truck of being overloaded, he 
simply will have to inspect the card, 
look at the bill of lading to determine 
the type of fuel and look at the cali- 
bration marks to see that there is no 
overload. 

This will be a quick method and 
will replace the present lengthy sys- 
tem by which portable weigh-in sta- 
tions are set up on highways, the 
trucks stopped and the weighing-in 
procedure gone through. (Frequent- 
ly there are long lines of trucks at 
one of these spots, and long delays 
develop. In addition, jobbers claim 
these portable scales are not accur- 
ate). 


North Carolina jobbers believe job- 


bers elsewhere will want to investi- 
gate the possibility of a similar plan. 


Ready in Spring—The new cali- 
brating station will be in or near 
Raleigh—-state has not yet settled 
on a site—and likely will be in op- 
eration in April or May. If this one 
proves catisfactory, the association 
will seek to have others built at other 
central traffic points in the state. 


The station and equipment will cost 
the state about $50,000 but the asso- 
ciation points out the state collects 
many times that amount from truck- 
ers on incpection fees. 

Jobbers who have had the experi- 
ence of having had a truck stopped, 
its driver hauled before a local magis- 
trate and fined $200, and the truck 
held until another truck can be sent 
out to pump off the “overload,” figure 
that any system to help avoid these 
difficulties will be a boon. 


It is possible to get a truck tank 
calibrated in North Carolina now, but 
the system is slow and unsatisfac- 
tory. The new system will require 
only about an hour. The work will 
be done inside a building so there 
will be no wind effects on weighing. 

To assist jobbers in meeting speci- 
fications, a list of instructions will be 
sent to association members before 
the station opens, so a jobber can 
get his trucks in proper condition be- 
fore sending them to the station. 


Politics Charged inDemand 
For Oil Antitrust Action 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Demand of 
Gov. Sid. McMath upon Attorney 
General Ike Murry to take “vigorous 
action” against the “big oil dealers” 
in Arkansas under antitrust laws for 
alleged conspiracy to fix gasoline 
prices was termed “political” last 
week by Murry supporters. 


They pointed out that Gov. McMath 
is a prospective candidate for re-elec- 
tion and that Mr. Murry is a pros- 
pective opponent for governor's of- 
fice. Both are Democrats. 

Although Gov. McMath alleged that 
five large oil companies were charg- 
ing 2c per gal. more, exclusive of tax, 
for gasoline sold in Arkansas than 
in bordering states, he named only 
two—Phillips and Cities Service—in 
detailing specific purchases made by 
state employes in April and May of 
1951. 

Gov. McMath, asserting that “the 
discrimination against Arkansas citi- 
zens by the big oil companies is com- 
mon knowledge,” alleged that gaso- 
line prices were increased after the 
legislature adjourned in 1947 without 
passing a gasoline tax increase meas- 
ure. 

“This conspiracy to fix gasoline 
prices is clearly in direct violation of 
the antitrust laws and has cost the 
people of this state approximately 
$40 million. Each year that this price 
discrimination continues costs the 
consumers of the state approximately 
$8,000,000,” Gov. McMath said. 

The governor stated that, assuming 
minimum fine of $200 could be as- 
sessed under state law, each day con- 
stituting separate offense, $1,250,000 
could be recovered “from the big 
five oil companies.” He declared that 
“action to break up this conspiracy 
and to enforce the antitrust laws 
should have been taken a long time 
ago,” adding: 

“However, vigorous action at this 
tinie will result in a substantial sav- 
ing to our citizens...” 

Replying, Mr. Murry said that 
neither he nor Antitrust Division of- 
ficials in Justice Department in Wash- 
ington, who told him early last year 
that they had been conducting inves- 
tigation in Arkansas “for many 
months,” had been able to substan- 
tiate charges such as were made by 
the governor. 


Mr. Murry said he conferred with 
the federal agency in response to reso- 
lution adopted Feb. 8, 1951, by Ar- 
kansas House of Representatives “‘re- 
questing the attorney general of the 
United States and the attorney gener- 
al of Arkansas to investigate the 
sale of gasoline and other fuel in Ark- 
ansas with reference to whether there 
was price discrimination.” 
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Heating Season Is ‘Cold’ 
In Midwest, Far West 


CLEVELAND—Midwest and West 
Coast-Rocky Mt. areas remained 
colder than either normal or last 
year for heating season to date, Sept. 
1-Jan, 19, while both East Coact and 
Southeast areas registered warmer 
than either normal or last year for 
this period. 


Degree Day Summary 


Season Sept. i-Jan, 19 


1951- 1950- Nor- 
52 51 
East Coast 
Bostont ....... 2545 2379 
New York ....... 2206t 2207 
Philadelphia ..... 2060 2169 
Washingtont ..... 1954 2091 
Average 2191 2212 
Midwest 
Chicagot .. 3256 3272 
Cleveland ...... 2674 2825 
Detroitt . as 3095 3076 
Minneapolist .. 4326 4135 
Omahat ......... 3585 3167 
St. Louis .. 2380 2468 
Average ....... 3219 3157 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.t 1308 1677 
Charleston, 8S. C.. 790 1180 
Nashville, Tenn.t. 1838 2102 
Raleigh, N. C. ... 1468 1755 
Average ....... 1351 1679 
West Coast—Rocky Mt. 
San Francisco... . 972 
nn MOE TT 2000 
Denvert 2644 
Average ....... 1872 


Degree days are on 65 deg. F. 

+ Readings at airport office. Readings in 
other cities taken at downtown (city) offices. 

t Includes weather bureau correction, 


Sun Merges Its Pipe Lines 


PHILADELPHIA — All Sun-owned 
pipe line companies have been merged 
into Sun Pipe Line Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, effective Dec. 31, 1951, to in- 
crease efficiency and co-ordinate op- 
erations. The consolidated company 
is headed by W. C. Kinsolving, who 
previously was president of Sun Oil’s 
pipe line subsidiaries. 

Merged into the new company are 
Susquehanna Pipe Line Co. and Sun 
Pipe Line Co. (Texas), having total 
length of 2.427 miles, including 1,395 
miles of crude oil lines and 1,032 
miles of products lines. Also taken 
over was Sun Oil’s interest in the 
1,000-mile Mid-Valley Pipe Line Co. 
and the 600-mile West Texas-Gulf 
Pipe Line Co. 


ICC Urged to OK Low Rail 


Rates on Oil in Northwest 


WASHINGTON — Two Interstate 
Commerce Commission examiners 
have recommended that ICC approve 
proposed low railroad petroleum rate 
that would enable Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle Railway: 

1. To obtain “fair share” of new 
westbound movement of petroleum 
products from pipe line terminal of 
Standard Oil of California at East 
Pasco, Wash., and 

2. To compete with barge lines 
which now operate over Columbia 
River from bulk storage plants in 
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Portland, Oreg., area to storage 
plants at Pasco, East Pasco and vther 
up-river ports. 

Examiners asked ICC to vacate 
prior order suspending proposed rates 
for investigation and to discontinue 
case. Rates were cuspended until 
March 29 at request of Inland Navi- 
gation Co., Tidewater-Shaver Barge 
Line, Columbia Barge Lines and Pa- 
cific Inland Tariff Bureau. 


Tank Truckers Protest Cut 


In Rail Freight Rates on Oil 


WASHINGTON—National Tank 
Truck Carriers, Inc., and nine indi- 
vidual tank truck carriers have filed 
complaint with Interstate Commerce 


that “less-than-minimum reasonable”’ 
rates are maintained by 60 railroads 
on tank car petroleum hauls from 
origins in Illinois, Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, Nebrarka, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Montana to destina- 
tions in those states. 

Tank truckers alleged that these 
rates had been published, effective 
Dec. 17, 1951, as purportedly neces- 
sary to meet tank truck competi- 
tion. They asserted rates actually 
were lower than necessary to meet 
truck competition, and conctituted 
“unfair and destructive” competitive 
practice. 

Complainants asked ICC to issue 
cease and desist order and require 
rails to ectablish “reasonable and law- 








Commission asking agency to find 


ful” rates for future. 


NEW, AIR-OPERATED 
EMERGENCY VALVE 


Petroleum haulers have long wanted an air- 
operated emergency valve. Here it is—and 
every bit as fine as all the other Philadelphia 
Valve products, which have served the indus- 
try for so many years. 

This is a compact elbow-type valve, made in 
both 3” and 4” sizes. There’s nothing to rust 
or get out of kilter. There’s no stuffing box to 
be repacked or tightened. You can mount the 
valve on any tank truck equipped with air 
brakes; it will never interfere with normal 
brake operation. Air cylinder can be removed 
as a unit. Compact control mechanism can be 
conveniently located at side or rear of truck. 
Finger-tip operation gives instant, full flow. 

The bonnet and piston assembly can be re- 
moved, in a matter of minutes, with the use of 


an extractor wrench which is operated 
through the manhole cover. This type of bon- 
net eliminates the necessity of steaming and 
getting into the tank in order to replace the 
disc. It saves many costly hours of servicing 
time! (Our mechanically-operated emergency 
valves also provide this feature.) 

Two types: Multiple (any single valve or 
combination of valves can be opened at one 
time) ; Massachusetts (only one valve can be 
opened at one time). 

This valve is one more reason why you'll 
want to standardize on Philadelphia Valve 
Company equipment—first in the industry 
for economy, fast unloading, safety, long life, 
trouble-free performance. Send for catalog 
170 for description of the full line, illustrated 
with engineering drawings. 


PHILADELPHIA VALVE COMPANY 


3415 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS - 


Oil Marketing Equipment Co., 325 Fremont Street, Son Francisco 5, California 
Howerd Supply Co., 5125 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 11, California 
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OPS Disregards FTC's Tire Order for Present 


Oil marketers who sell tires can 
look forward to operating under pres- 
ent ceiling prices, or such modifica- 
tions as Office of Price Stabilization 
may issue in the form of tailored tire 
price orders. The recent ruling by 
Federal Trade Commission fixing a 
carload of tires as the maximum ca- 
pacity eligible for a trade discount 
probably will be suspended automa- 
tically pending an appeal to courts, 
according to an OPS announcement 
following a meeting with FTC Jan. 
16. 

An intention to appeal the FTC 
carload order was announced Jan. 
14 by B. F. Goodrich Co. Goodrich 
dealers have been advised there will 
be no change in tire prices, discounts 
or terms of sale “until further notice.” 


OPS to Act—OPS has under con- 
sideration a number of tailored tire 
price regulations. It has decided to 
go ahead and issue these orders af- 
ter learning that FTC will not at- 


tempt to interpret the possible ef- 
fects of its carload order on tire 
industry pricing practices, but rather 
intends to leave such interpretation 
to courts. 


OPS said that any seller who might 
in the future discover that he would 
violate one order by complying with 
the other, has the right under Gen- 
eral Overriding Regulation 18 to peti- 
tion OPS for “hardship relief.” The 
OPS tailored tire price orders prob- 
ably will not be ready for another 
six weeks. 

Goodrich termed the FTC carload 
order “revolutionary” and noted that 
it is the first of its kind govern- 
ment has ever attempted to improse 
on any industry. It is contrary to 
law, is not supported by facts, is not 
in the interest of tire dealers or the 
public and can only result in “chaotic 
conditions in manufacture, sale and 
distribution of replacement tires,” the 
statement asserts. 


PAD to ask 700,000 B/D Refinery Growth by 1954 


WASHINGTON — PAD plans to 
present to Defense Production Ad- 
ministration immediately a plan for 
an 18-month program for expanding 
petroleum refining capacity by more 
than 700,000 b/d, or at annual rate 
of 475,000 b/d. 

The program would cover the last 
six months of this year and all of 
1953, and would replace the present 
three-year program adepted late in 
1950 calling for a 1,000,000 b/d ex- 
pansion by the end of 1953-—-an an- 
nual rate of 333,000 b/d. 


PAD and industry officials long ago 
concluded that the million barrel pro- 
gram would be inadequate, pointing 
out that it would be only slightly 
above normal expansion and would 
provide little margin for emergencies. 


PAD’s purpose in presenting the 
program expansion plan to DPA is 
twofold: 

1. To get DPA to “program” ex- 
pansion, so such projects will be elig- 
ible for rapid tax write-offs and other 
benefits. 

2. To get larger steel allocations 
for third and succeeding quarters for 
expansion purposes, if DPA approves 
the program. 

A PAD spokesman emphasized that 
no one expects to have all the added 
expansion facilities in operation by 
end of 1953, but the hope is to have 
that much expansion under way. 

Steel shortages and other handi- 
caps have slowed projects to such an 
extent that even the present goal of 
a 333,000 b/d expansion is not being 
met, PAD said. PAD estimates that 
new capacity constructed in 1951 in- 


creased refining capacity only about 
250,000 b/d, although there were 
some other increases aside from 
newly-constructed facilities. PAD’s 
present estimate is that 1952 expan- 
sion will be about 320,000 b/d, unless 
the present expansion rate is accel- 
erated. 


New Jersey Dealers Plan 
Mass Closing of Stations 


NEW YORK—New Jersey Gasoline 
Dealers Assn. and Allied Trades, Inc., 
plans to picket Governor Driscoll’s 
home and the State Capitol, as well 
as suppliers’ bulk plants when mem- 
bers close their stations beginning 
Feb. 1. No picketing of service sta- 
tions is planned. About 80-90% of 
stations in the state are expected to 
close. 


The holiday will remain in effect 
until the state legislature enacts a 
bill providing for a fact-finding com- 
mittee to investigate the causes of 
gasoline price wars with power to 
subpoena records and witnesses and 
to put witnesses under oath, and an 
emergency measure setting gasoline 
prices at OPS ceilings until the in- 
vestigation is completed, according to 
association. An investigation meas- 
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ure was vetoed by Governor Driscoll 
last year. 

The dealer group also is protesting 
granting of service station conces- 
sions on the New Jersey turnpike to 
one company, terming it “sponsoring 
monopoly.” 


Below-Cost Sales Ban Sought 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A bill to prohibit 
below-cost sales of gasoline and: mo- 
tor oil has been introduced in the 
New York Assembly and referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. 


The measure would ban the retail 
sale or advertisement of motor fuel 
or oil at less than cost, and would 
prohibit granting of discourits by 
wholesalers to retailers. 


Detroit Gasoline Prices Drop 


DETROIT — Tank wagon gasoline 
prices were off 1c per gal. in Detroit 
Jan. 22, with reductions by Sun Oil 
Co. and other marketers. G. Boyd 
Wreith, manager of Sun’s Western 
Sales Region, said the reduction to 
Sunoco dealers was “to meet competi- 
tion resulting from price reduction 
and other special inducements to cus- 
tomers being made by other dealers 
in Detroit.” 


Salary Information Easier 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Employers may 
now receive information on Office of 
Salary Stabilization requirements 
from local offices of Wage and Hour 
Division, Department of Labor, al- 
though official rulings and inspections 
and investigations are still being 
handled by OSS. 

OSS now has plans for 14 field of- 
fices, in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Richmond, Atlanta, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City, Dallas, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle. 


Emergency Pipe Line Open 


NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO—The emergency Illinois 
Waterway Pipeline Co. in its first 
day’s operation after the closing Jan. 
17 of the Marseilles locks, handled 
160,000 bbls. of light products, ac- 
cording to Les Wright, Martin Oil 
Service, who heads the operation. 


In a letter to interested parties, 
Mr. Wright urged shippers to com- 
ply with this year’s requirements to 
keep the pipe line company fully ad- 
vised through use of mobile telephone 
after passing the Alton locks. Mr. 
Wright said this is the first time the 
temporary pipe line company has 
used mobile telephone service to pre- 
vent bottlenecks in unloading, and 
cash losses due to demurrage. 
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Sensible Business Methods Prevent Price Wars 


What makes gasoline price wars at retail and whole- 
sale is pretty much shown by the estimates of gasoline 
consumption in 41 states for October just compiled by 
the American Petroleum Institute from the gasoline tax 
figures for those states. 


Two states, Nevada and Arizona, showed more than 
20% increase in their motor fuel gallonage, 24.3% and 
22.1%. That is a tremendous increase in business for any 
line of business and especially when the increase comes 
automatically and without the expenditure of any sales 
effort by the oil companies. You just sit by the side of 
the road and run the pump without extra cost or without 
increase in investment. 


There were 14 states with 15% to 20% increases in 
gallonage, 10 states with increases of 10% to 15%, mak- 
ing a total of 28 states out of the 41 with more than a 
10% increase which is always a good husky increase. 
Thirteen states were below 10% with one, North Carolina, 
showing a loss of 2.7%, probably due to the time of re- 
porting the figures rather than to actual consumption. 

These increases are for October of 1951 over October 
1950. 


It so happened when these figures came out last week 
Sun Oil Co. of Philadelphia announced a penny tank 
wagon cut in the territory from Philadelphia to Hartford, 
Conn., “to meet competition.” The gallonage figures for 
these states gave the explanation—an increase in con- 
sumption for: Pennsylvania and Connecticut of 12.6% 
each and an increase for New Jersey of 7.9%. 


Increase in gallonage materially decreases the fixed 
operating costs per gallon and as it comes without any 
extra sales effort whatever, too many people think that 
it is easy to increase this growth a bit more by going 
after the other fellow’s share. This is all right if you 
can get away with it, but if your competitor doesn't want 
to give up his share of the increase then the industry 
has a price war. This is the natural action of the eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand, providing the gallon- 
age hungry competitors do not lose sight of the need 
for keeping their competitive prices at a profitable point 
above their operating costs. But generally some one loses 
his head or perhaps, as these fights are in the retail 
end, does not know when he has hit his costs or thinks 
the increase in gallonage should continue forever either 
at the original and higher prices, or tries to accelerate it 
by quoting lower prices, generally in secret to start with. 


Oil men can well be said to be spoiled because, aside 
from the two years of the great depression, the industry 
has enjoyed increased demand from year to year. When 
those two depression years came, and they were not 
serious for the industry except they happened to contain 
the development of the big and low cost East Texas 
field, the industry was dumfounded and did not know 
what to do. That is why it foolishly ran to Washington 
when President Roosevelt and his General Hugh Johnson 
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announced that every industry could have a “code” to 
hold up and even advance prices. 

With the exception of the two years of wasteful and 
excessive flow of East Texas crude oil the industry has 
enjoyed a steady increase in business without having to 
put forth any sales effort whatsoever. The curve is stead- 
ily upward from 350 gals. per motor vehicle a year back 
in 1920 to almost 800 gals. per vehicle last year. For a 
clear analysis with tables and graphs of this supply and 
consumption of petroleum and its products see the open- 
ing article in last week’s NPN (Jan. 9, 1952 starting 
p. 13). 

Every indication is that such growth in consumption 
will continue for quite some years, if so then all the oil 
industry has to do to make comfortable profits is for 
everyone to use ordinary common sense. But if some want 
to get hoggish they will find a fight on their hands as 
many have in the last few years. There should be com- 
petition in lower prices, keeping them above reasonable 
costs, but there is no sense in one thinking that he is 
so much smarter than his competitors that he can get 
the increased gallonage that his neighbor would ordinarily 
get without the neighbor putting up a fight. 


Texas Antitrust Suit Is ‘Kindergarten Economics’ 


It rather looks as though the attorney general. of 
Texas, in the forthcoming trial of a suit in that state 
against 10 major oil companies, is going to rely on that 
old kindergarten “economic axiom” that unless all com- 
petitors sell at different prices they are prima facie 
guilty of a conspiracy. 

That point is made every so often by some of our al- 
legedly learned law enforcing officers, investigating bodies 
and other representatives of the “peepul.” One cannot 
help wondering, in this enlightened age when most people 
have gone through high school, if these officials are really 
serious or are just putting on an act in which they can 
assume the part of a jack the giant killer. 

There was a time when a conspiracy had to be proved 
by evidence of meetings of the conspirators and definite 
agreements contrary to law having been reached. But 
with the coming of the New Deal and a new type of 
law as taught at some of our more “advanced” schools, 
some radical and impossible changes were read into 
our old fashioned economic rules. Many a public of- 
ficial has insisted that equal prices by competitors 
“proved” they were in a conspiracy. How competitors 
could exist with each asking a different price, these 
wizards of New Deal economics do not say. 

Nearly three years ago the Texas attorney general 
filed a suit against 10 large oil companies there, the first 
in a number of years, alleging conspiracy. The other 
week he amended his filing to the effect that after the 
end of OPA in July of 1946 these oil companies started 
engaging in a conspiracy as is “evidenced” by all selling 
at all points in Texas at the same tank wagon price, and 
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at some points elsewhere in the country at lower prices 
than in Texas. 

Presumably the Texas officials think that when price 
control went off everyone would establish a different 
price. Just how the nine companies whose prices were 
higher than the tenth would get any customers the mer- 
chandising scholars in the attorney general's office do 
not say. Maybe people in Texas are so different from 
the rest of mankind that they will divide their patron- 
age all the way from the company on the low to the 
company that asks the highest price. Maybe there are 
some Texans of that generous character but we have 
not found them yet. 

Texas has filed a lot of screwy antitrust suits in its 
day, perhaps because of its antitrust law which, among 
other things, has permitted the attorney general to hire 
outside counsel on a per cent of the recovery of the fines. 
Conrequently there has generally been considerable pres- 


courts of Texas will require the industry to adopt the 
kindergarten rule of economics. If this last comes to 
pass, then how are the companies going to decide who 
will be low on the totem pole and have enough money 
to stay in business and who will be high and have 
enough business to exist. 





He thinks not well that thinks not again— 
George Herbert. 


Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, an industry or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 


sure for “settlement” to “save” further litigation. 
All industry will be interested in knowing just how 
this present oil suit will be handled and whether the 





Please write Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 











Economic Concentration Not Increasing—Wilson 


CHICAGO — Economic concentra- 
tion in business is decreasing rather 
than increasing, Dr. Robert E. Wil- 
son, Indiana Standard board chair- 
man, declared Jan. 18. 


Speaking at an antitrust sympo- 
sium of the Chicago and Illinois Bar 
Ascns., Dr. Wilson stated that “plenty 
of data are presently available, and 
all point in only one direction: The 
charge of increasing economic con- 
centration is utterly and completely 
without foundation.” 

Critics, many of them in govern- 
ment, frequently prefer to conjure up 
a picture of big business concerns 
gradually engulfing our economy, he 
said, and we are told that increasing 
concentration of economic power into 
the hands of a relatively few large 
firms threatens to eliminate the small 
Independent businessman. 

“In my opinion,” Dr. Wilson said, 
“the small businessmen are today 
much more worried about big gov- 
ernment than about big business.” 


He pointed out that each large 
company is also directly responsible 
for the existence of numerous small 
businesses, explaining that the large 
oil companies, for example, sell to 
many thousands of Independent job- 
bers and dealers. 

“They purchase from thousands of 
Independent producers, and employ 
the services of other thousands of 
small businessmen in connection with 
their own production activities and 
in the transportation of their prod- 
ucts. Incidentally, very many of these 
small businessmen have built up per- 
sonal estates that the executive of 
even the largest companies can never 
approach.” 

Dr. Wilson referred to a Depart- 
ment of Commerce summary of a 
speech by Secretary Sawyer in which 
Sawyer stated that ‘the development 


of big business has been accompanied 
by growth in the size of the market 
and by increaced competition, with 
the result that the relative productive 
share of the larger corporations is 
substantially less today than it was 
half a century ago.” 


Commenting on Sawyer’s remarks, 
Dr. Wilson said: ‘ 

“It is nearly two years since the 
secretary ... exploded the myth of 
increasing concentration. To my 
knowledge, neither any committee of 
Congress nor the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has directly challenged the 
secretary’s conclusion or his data. 
The practice has been rather to ig- 
nore the Commerce Department data, 
and to continue with even greater 
fervor to repeat the discredited 
charge of increasing economic con- 
centration, in a manner suggestive 
of Hitler’s theory of the Big Lie.” 


Most criticism of big business, he 
said, is based on prejudice, much of 
which has been deliberately built up 
by politicians and bureaucrats. Gov- 
ernment agencies rely on “sinful 
sounding catch words, epithets, and 
demagogic attacks on business in- 
stead of facts.” 


The charge of oligopoly—control 
by the few—he ridiculed as being 
“particularly absurd” when applied to 
the oil industry, pointing out that 
“actually there are probably more 
competing sellers of petroleum prod- 
ucts in any of the principal markets 
of this country than there are com- 
peting sellers of any other important 
commodity, with the exception of 
food products.” 

He branded a recent FTC report on 
“interlocking directorates” as “in es- 
sence a smear technique,” and “a co- 
lossal waste of money.” 

“It is beyond comprehension why 
the commission believes there is any 





more danger of a conspiracy where 
officers of competing companies at- 
tend the board meetings of a third 
company than when they meet on the 
same train, play golf at the same 
club, are active in the same charity, 
play bridge together, have lunch to- 
gether, or attend the same church 
services,” he declared. 


Deaths 


William H. Oldacre, 59, president 
and general manager, D. A. Stuart 
Oil Co., Chicago, died Jan. 18. He 
had been with Stuart Oil Co. for 32 
years and was active in petroleum 
and metal trade association work. 

During World War II, he was first 
chairman of Coordinating Research 
Council, gear oil projects group. 
Among his other group interests 
were: API, Society of Automotive 
Engineers, American Chemical So- 
ciety, American Society for Testing 
Materials, National Lubricating 
Grease Institute and American So- 
ciety of Lubricating Engineers. 

* a7 - 


Julius Malkemus, 52, owner of Oil 
Terminals Corp., Louisville, died Jan. 
20 in a Bedford, Ind., hospital. He 
organized Oil Terminals in 1940, fol- 
lowing eight years as sales manager 
for Aetna Oil Co. Mr. Malkemus is 
survived by his wife, Adele, and two 
brothers, Davis S. Malkemus, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and Louis R, Malkemus, 
Louisville. 


California Rain Damage Small 


LOS ANGELES—A spot check in- 
dicates the petroleum industry es- 
caped serious damage from torrential 
rainstorms which pounded California 
last week. 

Major companies reported refining 
throughput continued normal. Some 
service stations were flooded and 
mired in silt. 
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Club Builds Good Will for Industry 
In Drive Against Waste Oil Dumping 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


The Oil Men’s 

Club of the Ozark 

Empire at 

Springfield, Mo., 

is a civic minded organization which 

devotes a part of its energies toward 

community betterment and service, 

while still finding plenty of time for 

the ucual social activities of such 
groups. 

The Springfield club now is pro- 
moting an educational program 
among dealers and service station 
employes to help protect the city’s 
sewer lines and pumps. A few 
months ago one of its members, Fred 
Nation, was largely responsible for 
adoption by the Springfield Civic 
Club Council of a pledge not to en- 
gage in black market activities. Mr. 
Nation heads Ozark Petroleum Serv- 
ice, Inc., Skelly jobber. 

The campaign to protect Spring- 
field’s sewer lines and,pumps devel- 
oped from a speech delivered before 
the club by L. J. Lukrofka, city sani- 
tary engineer, who explained the 
damage that might be done by the 
dumping of waste oil. The club im- 
mediately appointed a committee 
which drew up a placard for distribu- 
tion to service stations. 

Printed in red ink on yellow card- 
board, the placard quotes from an 
ordinance of 1942 which prohibits 
dumping of oil, gasoline, petroleum 
coal gas, grease or oil wastes into 
sewers, and then declares: 

“It is requested that as a member 
of the oil industry, you will not allow 
your places of buciness to be in viola- 
tion of this ordinance. We are in- 
terested in upholding our position as 
a desirable, clean industry. 

“This bulletin is presented in the 
interest of aiding the dealers in petro- 
leum products to better serve their 
community through proper protection 
and usage of their sanitary sewerage 
system. It is felt that the mainte- 
nance of protective devices should, of 
necessity, be a matter of personal 
pride, individual responsibility and a 
co-operative effort on the part of all 
dealers of the petroleum industry.” 

- * * 


The story of how Fred Nation was 
instrumental in arousing Springfield 
businessmen to the evils of the black 
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market was related in the December 
issue of The Rotarian magazine. Mr 
Nation was chairman of Rotary’s 
International Service Committee when 
he was given the job of writing the 
pledge. 

As Mr. Nation explained it, he had 
been in “a slow burn” since 1944 
when “a chap who didn’t need them 
bought a full set of tires in an under- 
the-counter deal, then hoarded them 
in his basement.” 

Once Mr. Nation had drafted the 
pledge, with the aid of Wallace Win- 
ter, a Springfield attorney, it was 
presented to the Civic Club Council, 
which represents 11 organizations. 
As a result, more than 1,000 leading 
citizens of Springfield joined the cam- 
paign against black markets. 

Mr. Nation showed a copy of the 
pledge, and a subsequent advertise- 
ment in the Springfield newspaper, to 
his friend, A. R. Maulsby, former of- 


ficial of Socony-Vacuum, who then 
was a field man for the Office of 
Price Stabilization. Mr. Maulsby’s 
enthusiastic comment was: 

“To an economy already filled has 
come a new $52 billion customer—-the 
government. Something has to be 
done to hold prices down—-and that 
something is voluntary compliance by 
businecsmen and consumers. Spring- 
field points the way.” 

The Rotarian reported that it looked 
up Fred Nation during a lull in oil 
sales and asked him this question: 
“Do you think the effort and money 
well spent?” 

The magazine related that Mr. Na- 
tion’s mouth grinned but his eyes 
were deadly sober as he replied that 
he thought so, but that it was really 
too soon to know-—for sure. 


“Let me put it this way,” Mr. Na- 
tion said. “Suppose some of the fel- 
lows belonging to clubs that have 
taken the pledge are cooling off after 
a golf game. One of them tells how 
he just ‘put something over on OPS’ 
—you know, slicked a deal. I'd say 
our work and money were well spent 
if just one of his buddies, instead of 
laughing in an approving way, would 
say: ‘Hey there, Bill. That’s not so 
funny and not too smart! You signed 
up not to do that sort of thing!’ See 
what I mean?” 





ATLANTIC COAST 


Heating Oil Squabble Shows Need 
For More Stocks Data, Tankage 


By Raymond E. Bijorkback, Eastern Editor 


The insistence 
in the industry 
on higher East 
Coast ceiling 

prices for heating oils io prevent a 
regional product shortage points up 
anew two glaring deficiencies in an 
increasingly important end of the oil 
business. 

A surprisingly cold winter first 
showed clearly the need in 1947-48 
for regular reports on the amount 
of stocks in secondary storage and 
for more tankage close to the point 
of consumption. 

Now it’s the argument with the 
Office of Price Stabilization about 
price—the high cost of tanker trans- 
portation and the “low” prices of dis- 
tillate and kerosine. 

” ” » 


If the industry had actually known 
how much product was in distribu- 


tors’ tankage the controversy raised 
with OPS by Independent cargo ter- 
minal operators might have been re- 
solved, one way or the other, some 
time ago—assuming OPS would act 
with an eye to the facts alone, and 
more promptly than it has in some 
matters. 

As it is, nothing is settled at this 
writing. OPS still is voicing reserva- 
tions with respect to the case made 
for the ceiling adjustment. It has ac- 
cepted only “in a sense” even the 
Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense’s latest estimate that there will 
be a 6-million bbl. shortage between 
now and March 31, due to the price 
misalignment, if we have a normal 
number of degree days. 

PAD, in trying to come up with a 
dependable figure, has had to do 
the best it could with inadequate in- 
formation. Among other material, it 
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has had the weekly API reports on 
stocks in primary storage, and a 
new batch of stocks and supply data 
from about 30 Independent terminal 
operators. But just where stocks 
stand in other secondary storage no- 
body knows. 


* > * 


The story could have been different 
also if the industry had substantially 
more tankage in the area of the pros- 
pective “shortage.” 


Given enough stocks in both pri- 
mary and secondary storage here, 
the industry need not live constantly 
in fear of shortages—whether such 
as envisioned in the present instance, 
or occasioned by vagaries of weather. 

There will always be the danger 
from weather—and no doubt danger 
from other. adverse circumstances 
from time to time. With demand 
growing as it is, those dangers will 
take on ever greater proportions. 

Consumption of distillate fuels, ex- 
clusive of Diesel, in District 1 has 
risen from 248,600 b/d in 1937 to 
an estimated 700,500 b/d in 1951—a 
rise of 181%. National consumption in 
the same period has increased from 
409,000 b/d to 1,224,000 b/d, or 199%. 


* * ~ 


Thoughtful men in the industry 
have recognized how the industry is 
leaving itself open to acute embarrass- 
ment, blame, and time-consuming 
trouble, when the immediate blame lies 
outside the industry, or when there 
is actually no shortage, only maldis- 
tribution. 

These men have pointed out how 
the industry can be equal to the grow- 
ing heating oil load, and cope with 
its seasonal character, without mak- 
ing the economic mistake of building 
up refining capacity so that it will 
be big enough in winter—but too big 
in summer. 

Should the middle distillates tail 
wag the refining dog, product prices 
would, of course, have to reflect the 
tremendous investment in refining fa- 
cilities. 

More industry tankage is the cheap- 
er way out, by far. 

This investment burden should be 
spared equitably, from refiner to the 
smaller marketer, since each would 
benefit. The refiner could operate bal- 
anced facilities more efficiently— 
more nearly level out product output 
around the calendar. The distributor 
could do a better job of filling his 
tanks and replenishing stocks when 
product prices and cost of transporta- 
tion are low or well below seasonal 
heights, thus take better care of his 
eustomers. 

Hand in glove with this would go 
regular—say monthly—reporting of 
stocks in secondary storage to let the 
industry know just about where it 
stood in this phase of supply at all 
times, and facilitate orderly move- 
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ment of product from refiners to 
marketing points. 

Now studying the possibilities for 
setting up such stocks reporting is 
an API statistical advisory subcom- 
mittee under John Boatwright, In- 
diana Standard. 

Currently, it is exploring the feas- 
ibility of having the reporting done 
by some agency outside the industry, 
either a government agency such as 
the Census Bureau, or an Interior De- 
partment bureau, or a commercial 
organization making business-finan- 
cial reports. 

Timeliness of the stocks data which 
the agency would produce will be an 
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important consideration in the search. 

Marketers in the East have been 
making progress on new tankage, 
even while steel has been hard to get 
generally and unobtainable for some, 
and even though the industry gen- 
erally probably could stand some 
more economic incentive through a 
better relationship between distillate 
and gasoline prices. 

Only a good start has been made in 
the direction of adequate tankage, 
though, just as in the matter of 
stocks reporting. And the industry 
will be selling itself woefully short 
if it doesn’t become “sold” on both 
counts. 





Oil Union Man Tells How Companies 
Can Boost Wages by 20c Per Hour 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


Barney McMa- 

hon thinks the 

oil companies can 

go up another 8c 
an hour in their wage increase offer 
without getting special government 
permission. On the West Coast, the 
majors have offered a raise of 4.2% 
(about 8.5c). 

Barney McMahon is the man who 
runs the Independent Union of Petro- 
leum Workers, second in size to the 
Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO) on the West Coast. He claims 
the union represents about 7,000 oil 
workers in California and Utah; but 
the membership figure is confidential. 
Most of IUPW’s membership is in 
Standard Oil of California and Union 
Oil. There are bargaining units in 
some smaller companies and subsidi- 
aries, but not in the other five ma- 
jors, according to Mr. McMahon. 

“That statement by the majors that 
Wage Stabilization Board regulations 
only permit a 4.2% increase is a lot 
of stuff,” asserted Mr. McMahon. 
“The WSB has not turned down the 
productivity factor. That means a 
productivity clause could be written 
in, allowing for increases based on 
the effect of technical facilities on 
employment and production. At pres- 
ent, the most common figure is 2.5%, 
about 5c per hour. 

“Another thing. It allows a com- 
pany to put up 60% if the employe 
contributes 40% of an amount for a 
welfare plan. For example, on health 
insurance, an employe could contrib- 
ute 2c per hour; and the company 
would contribute 3c. 

“Between the two, there’s 8c an 
hour. That’s on top of the 4.2% al- 
ready offered.” 

IUPW has asked for a pay raise 
of 20c per hour, compared to the 


OWIU 
hour. 

Here’s the way Mr. McMahon would 
like to get the 20c for his members: 
8c per hour on cost-of-living index 
increase, 5c per hour on the pro- 
ductivity factor; 5c per hour in a 
health insurance contribution and 2c 
per hour for a pension plan. 

Labelling OWIU’s 25c demand “un- 
realistic,” Mr. McMahon commented, 
“They can’t justify that extra nickel.” 

Mr. McMahon is a fairly new _per- 
sonality in oil industry labor. He 
is 32, a graduate of Harvard in eco- 
nomics (class of °42), and IUPW boss 
since 1948. After a stint in the air 
force, he studied in the Harvard 
business school, then took a job 
teaching at the University of South- 
ern California (Los Angeles). A 
friend recommended him for the job 
when IUPW began looking for a 
manager. His title is “field repre- 
sentative.” 

OWIU (CIO) and the Independent 
Union of Petroleum Workers are di- 
rect competitors on the coast. So 
they’re out to take bargaining units 
away from each other. In Nov., 
1948 after OWIU’s strike IUPW won 
a major election in Standard Oil of 
California’s Richmond refinery over 
OWIU by some 200 votes, said Mr. 
McMahon. A couple of years later, 
another election was held at the Rich- 
mond refinery; and OWIU defeated 
IUPW by about 60 votes. 

IUPW was formed in 1945 shortly 
after NLRB dis-enfranchised the 
Standard Employes Assn. First chap- 
ter was established in Coalinga and 
included The Texas Co., Standard Oil, 
Union Oil and P. S. Magruder Co. 
It has limited membership to work- 
ers within the petroleum industry. 
Dues are $1.50 per month. 


(CIO) demand for 25c per 
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U.S.-Venezuela Talks to Touch Off 
New Battle over Oil Imports Tariff 


By RAYMOND E. BJORKBACK 
Eastern Editor 


U.S. and Venezuelan diplomats be- 
fore long will begin discussing one 
of the hottest issues in the industry 
today, a new trade agreement, whose 
provisions will have an important 
bearing on future oil prices and sup- 
ply throughout the U.S., even over 
much of the globe. 

The terms on which the diplomats 
agree for the entry to this country 
of Venezuelan crude and products 
will apply also to oil from the Middle 
East, Mexico, Canada, or any other 
foreign source, by reason of this 
country’s traditional “mast-favored 
nation” policy. 

Thus, they will largely determine 
whether foreign oil, of whatever 
source, is to be relatively free, or 
hampered, in flowing to this country 
as the domestic operations situation 
requires. 

They will encourage, or discourage, 
to some degree the further develop- 
ment of foreign sources of oil im- 
portant to the U.S., both economically 
and.in a military sense. 

Domestic Independent producers 
and coal interests can be counted on 
to protest vehemently if the terms 


aren’t stiffer than the current 21c per 
bbl. on imports in excess of 5% of 
U.S. refinery runs in the preceding 
vear, and 10.5c on the ‘equivalent of 
the 5%. © 


If a reduction to 5.25c across the 
board— the legal minimum — isn’t 
made, and the quota provision elim- 
inated, objections just as strong like- 
ly will come from importing com- 
panies and Independent marketers’ 
groups, to say nothing about the ef- 
fect in Venezuela, Mexico and other 
producing countries. 


Imports ‘Peril Point’—The diplo- 
mats’ talks await instructions from 
President Truman to the State De- 
partment on the basis of confidential 
recommendations made by the Tariff 
Commission late last month. The 
commission’s concern is to insure 
that imports don’t gain to the point 
at which they begin to imperil the 
domestic economy. 

This “peril point” has been passed 
already, the commission was told by 
the aforementioned high-tariff in- 
terests in hearings last October. The 
low-tariff interests insisted the “peril 
point” hasn’t even been reached, and 
won't be if the tariff is cut. 

In terms of imports during the first 
half of 1951, they were talking about 
507,000 b/d of crude, and 363,000 b/d 
of residual fuel oil. 


Perhaps 25% of the crude was so- 
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called specialty crude, used primarily 
to make such products as asphalt, 
low cold test lubricating oils and 
waxes. 

Residual has constituted a high 
proportion of imports because domes- 
tic refiners have been lowering their 
yields of the heavy product almost 
steadily for several years, finding its 
sales value to them to be lower than 
the price they pay for crude. 

The spread in price between resi- 
dual and East Texas crude has grown 
to about $1 per bbl. Between residual 
and light products, the spread is even 
greater. This has been due to the 
fact that residual competes with 
coal for its major markets, hence its 
price must be more or less in line 
with that of coal. 


High Tariff Backers—The National 
Coal Assn., laying many of coal’s 
ills to oil, wants a $1.05 per bbl. duty 
on residual fuel, and restriction of its 
importation to 5% of domestic de- 
mand. 

Domestic producers represented by 
the Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America aren’t as specific about a 
higher tariff barrier, but contend that 
the way matters have stood they 
have harmed the domestic industry, 
discouraged discovery and develop- 
ment of U.S. oil, seriously injured 
oil-producing states’ economy, fos- 
tered a dangerous trend to national 
dependency on foreign oil, and con- 
flicted with principles of a sound na- 
tional oil policy. 


Importers’ Rebuttal—In the IPAA’s 
view, the proposal for lower tariff 
curbs is just a way for the importing 
companies to get more money. 


Those companies have countered 
all this with an impressive array of 
facts and figures, insisting that the 
Independent producers and the coal 
interests, far from being injured by 
oil imports, are going to have their 
hands full just keeping up with the 
growing demand-for energy in the 
expanding economy. 

At the same time, it has been 
pointed out by M. J. Rathbone, a 
Jersey Standard director: 


“Our energy demands can and do - 


fluctuate rapidly in marked degree 
reflecting abnormal weather, business 
cycles, transportation difficulties, la- 
bor upsets, changes in international 
trade, military requirements and other 
factors. Considerable flexibility in 
the oil industry's ability to draw oil 
supplies from many different areas 
and sources is of the utmost im- 
portance. Imported oil plays an es- 
sential part in giving the U.S. that 
flexibility.” 

The importing companies told the 


Tariff Commission 
things that: 

1. Foreign oil, contrary to popular 
opinion, isn’t cheap—-won’'t flood home 
markets for that reason—also will be 
needed for foreign markets. Foreign 
oil requirements, in the four years 
immediately following World War II, 
increased an average of 13.2% per 
year, almost double this country’s 
7.3% rate. Lagging coal production 
in Europe has stimulated use of resi- 
dual fuel there—and European re- 
finers, like refiners at home, are 
faced with the fact that the sales 
value of residual has grown lers and 
less attractive compared to crude, 
and gasoline and middle distillates. 

2. Trend of domestic production has 
been upward the last 25 years, its 
only setbacks occurring during de- 
precsed economic activity, or in war 
dislocations; although the import 
duty on crude was cut to 10.5c in 
1943—-going up again on termination 
of an agreement with Mexico—do- 
mestic crude prices have increased 
substantially even in the interim, and 
the present price is just about double 
what it was in 1945. 

3. On an over-all basis, coal has 
not been displaced by oil and gas; 
rather, the demand for coal, while re- 
cently gaining among electric utilities 
at the expense of residual, has failed 
to keep pace with a rapidly expand- 
ing total energy market. Of that 
market, residual has consistently held 
cnly 9%-10% since the early 1930's. 

4. This country was a substantial 
net importer back in the early 1920's, 


among other 





‘Low Tariff’ Oil Set 

WASHINGTON — Estimated 
total of crude petroleum, topped 
crude and distillates entitled to 
enter the U. S. at reduced rate 
of duty during calendar 1952 
has been set at 4,985,584,800 
gals. by the Customs Bureau, 
on the basis of total U. S. refin- 
ery runs in 1951 as estimated 
by the Bureau of Mines. 

President Truman _ recently 
signed the proclamation contin- 
uing for 1952 the 1951 percent- 
age allocation by countries of 
products permitted to enter 
country at a tariff of 10.5c per 
bbl. Specific allocations dis- 
closed in gals. are: 

Venezuela, 2,961,427,371; 
Netherlands (including over- 
seas territories), 932,304,358; 
other foreign countries, 1,091,- 
843,071. 

Allocations are subject to 
modification on the basis of 
complete information from Bu- 
reau of Mines expected near the 
end of February. 














Butler Experience Can Solve 
Your Special Design Problems 


BUTLER Custom-Built Truck Tanks 
Are Your Best Long Term Investment. 


Do you have a special truck tank design 
problem? Depend on Butler experience to 
solve it. In the last six years alone, Butler 
has met the truck tank design specifica- 
tions of more than 2,000 individual cus- 
tomers ... from the largest major to the 
smallest independent. Each had his own 
individual needs and operating conditions. 
Each individual problem was specifically 
solved by Butler engineers. 


Butler engineers know from long experi- 


ence exactly what tank design will fit your 
special needs. They have the ability to add 
special features you need to get your job 
done and to give you a truck tank that 
lasts longer. 


Whatever your operating requirements 
may be, Butler can design and build for 
you a truck tank that will solve your deliv- 
ery problem . . . efficiently, economically. 


Don’t delay—consult Butler today. 








Butler brings invaluable “know-how” to the design and construction of aircraft refueler 
truck tanks. Vast experience in solving the specific needs of many types of refueling 
operations is your assurance of an efficient unit. Standard Oil refuels aircraft from 


this sleek Butler 2,000 gallon truck tank. 


BU] 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPAN 


"al aalsstelate. slit eeiasaliatelate! 
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The smooth, streamlined appearance of this Butler 2500 gallon truck tank 
designed specifically for gasoline hauling attracts attention wherever it 
goes. There’s ample space for company and product identification. 


i tt 


SINCLAIH 





Here you see how Butler combines standard, qual- 
ity construction features with special, specified 
features. All are blended into a functional, prof- 
itable unit for fuel oil deliveries. It was built by 
Butler for Sinclair Refining Company. 2,000 gal- 
lons capacity. 
For additional information, Address Dept. PN41 at office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7454 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 

954 Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 

Richmond, Calif. 


Here’s a valuable aid in planning the design of your custom-built truck tank. Get 
the Butler Truck Tank Guide. It lists standard Butler construction features through- 
out a typical unit . . . and can suggest to you variations you may desire on your 
own unit. Write today for your copy or copies. 
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although total imports then averaged 
about 20% of our total supplies. Our 
exports exceeded imports continuous- 
ly over the 1923-48 period, then we 
became a net importer again to the 
extent of an average of about 5% of 
total supplies through 1948-50, and 
8% for 1950 and the first half of 
last year. Total imports in 1948-50 
averaged about 10% of total supplies, 
and were running about 12% in the 
first half of last year. 


5. With the shutdown of the Aba- 
dan refinery in the Iranian crisis, U.S. 
exports have increased substantially, 
and imports decreased substantially 
over the first six months of 1951, re- 
ducing net imports in July by more 
than 200,000 b/d below the first-half 
1951 level, and further reductions 
were indicated. 


6. Our proved reserves have in- 
creased each year—and imports help 
us maintain the appreciable spare 
producing capacity needed for normal 
operations, the additional capacity 
needed for world supply emergencies 
like Iran, and our strategic spare 
capacity for emergency military re- 
quirements. 


7. The value of Venezuelan crude 
at the port of exportation is the same 
as that of similar Texas oil at the 
U.S. Gulf Coast. With production 
costs higher in Venezuela than in the 
U.S., producing is profitable there 
largely because of Venezuela’s rela- 
tively high average producing rate 
per well. 


Follis Viewpoint—Neither is Mid- 
die East oil cheap, R. G. Follis, chair- 
man of Standard of California, said 
in a recent address. 

It is true, he said, that wells of the 
Middle East have tremendous pro- 
ductivity, aveaging on the order of 
5,000 b/d per well. But the industry 
in the Middle East has had to be 
built from the sand up, Mr. Follis 
explained. 


Recounting that the Arabian Amer- 
ican Oil Co. and its sister company, 
Trans-Arabian Pipe Line, have in- 
vested nearly $600 million in the 
Middle East, he said: 

“Considering the . . . costs, plus 
the royalties which are really mini- 
mum payments to the government 
(of the producing country), and the 
profit-sharing which is the new pat- 
tern for operations abroad, we find 
that the cost per bbl. of Middle East 
production is about the same as that 
from prolific production in this coun- 
try. 

“Since Middle East oil is a great 
distance from markets, the posted 
price for crude in the Persian Gulf 
is $1.75 per bbl. as compared to about 
$2.65 per bbl. for similar domestic 
crude. This means the net return on 
Middle East oil is well under that 
from a prolific West Texas field.” 








Mr. Follis was speaking of the 
countries between the Eastern Medi- 
terranean and India. 


“Those most important from the 
point of view of oil,” he said, “are 
Iran, Irag, Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia. 
Thece countries alone have known re- 
serves of over 40 billion bbls. com- 
pared to 25 billion bbls. of proven 
reserves in our country. 


“Furthermore, we all realize it is 
becoming more and more expensive 
to find new oil here, whereas the po- 
tential of the Middle East has hardly 
been scratched. For example, peak 
production of that area last spring 
before Iran was shut in was 2.2 mil- 
lion b/d or annually less than 2% 
of the indicated reserve. In the U.S. 
we are producing 6 million b/d which, 
on a yearly basis, is about 9% of our 
reserves. 


Other highlights of Mr. Follis’ talk: 


No Imports ‘Flood’—‘“I am certain 
cur domestic producers need have no 
fear that ‘cheap’ Middle East oil will 
flood their markets in the U.S. Even 
the severe currency problems that 
faced foreign operators in the last 
half of 1949 and early 1950 did not 
cause any large increase in Middle 
East oil imports to the U.S. At that 
time less than 8% of Middle East 
production was brought into this 
country. 


“The natural market for Middle 
East oil is the Eastern Hemisphere, 
particularly the great industrial areas 
of Western Europe. Africa and Asia 
also represent fast-growing markets. 
The oil companies serve as a middle- 
man in this trade—they provide the 
link necessary, on the one hand, to 
make Middle East oil available to 
Europe, Africa and Asia, and, on the 
other hand, make it possible for the 
Middle East countries to purchase 
food and manufactured goods from 
abroad ... 


“Before the war, the Western 
Hemisphere reserves were sufficient 
to not only supply this area’s own 
requirements, but also the bulk of 
the petroleum requirements of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. This is no 
longer possible because of the tre- 
mendous increase in consumption that 
has taken place in this country. Ac- 
cordingly, we are most fortunate in 
having Middle East oil to meet the 
growing requirements of Europe, 
Africa and Asia, and to supplement 
our own production as required. 


“The suspension of production in 
Iran created a very serious situation, 
but the vacuum has been filled as a 
result of a request from our govern- 
ment for the co-operation of U.S. oil 
companies, both here and abroad. 
Both foreign and domestic production 
have been stepped up, spare refinery 
capacity has been utilized, and prod- 


ucts have been taken from inventories 
in this country for shipment abroad. 
In the fourth quarter (of 1951), 125,- 
000 b/d of Middle East crude that 
had been coming to the U.S. has been 
diverted to European refineries and 
replaced by increasing domestic pro- 
duction. We likewise are shipping 
an average of 190,000 b/d of finished 
products abroad because of the Aba- 
dan shutdown... 

“The situation as regards the first 
cuarter of 1952 is not so certain. Al- 
though production in Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia is mounting rapidly, 
there will probably be a shortage of 
foreign refining capacity to handle 
that crude. I am also doubtful that 
we can continue to make available 
substantial quantities of additional 
refined products from the U.S. 

“What will happen later in 1952 
depends largely on whether or not 
Abadan operations are back tq capa- 
city. If it is not, I think the in- 
creased production from other Middle 
East sources and the new refinery 
capacity that will be available—par- 
ticularly in Europe—will cover re- 
quirements. If normal Abadan ship- 
ments are resumed by then, there will 
probably be some surplus abroad, but 
I do not think this will be too serious, 
as in the present emergency foreign 
eperations are on an ‘all out’ basis 
that could not well be sustained with- 
cut provision of more producing and 
refining facilities. 

“Although I am hopeful that a 
satisfactory solution to the Iranian 
problem will soon be found, it will 
take months to get the oil fields and 
the Abadan refinery back to normal 
operation.” 


Imports Threaten Domestic 
Production, Culberson Says 


AUSTIN, Tex. — The anticipated 
flood of foreign oil in late 1952 and 
early 1953 may threaten to sweep out 
of business many domestic oil produc- 
ers, particularly in Texas, in the 
opinion of Olin Culberson of Texas 
Railroad Commission. 


In a 1951 year-end report as com- 
mission chairman, Mr. Culberson re- 
ferred to foreign imports as a “grow- 
ing menace” and asserted that the 
federal government, through Petro- 
leum Administration for Defense, an- 
ticipates: 

1. Increase in imports to total of 
931,000 b/d for 1952. 

2. Reduction of U. S. oil exports of 
117,000 b/d. 

3. Only a 4% increase in the U. S. 
drilling program. 

4. Increase of 100% in drilling pro- 
gram in Middle East (including Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and Iraq), 250% in 
Venezuela, 120% in Mexico and 50% 
in Canada. 
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North Carolina Jobbers Ask Increase 
In Margins; Hear Plea for Efficiency 


By CLYDE LA MOTTE 
NPN Staff Writer 


RALEIGH, N. C.—Although talk 
at the annual business meeting of the 
North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn. here 
Jan. 16 covered a number of topics, 
it invariably came back-to one of the 
matters closest to jobber hearts: 
Margins. 

Showing impatience and irritation 
with present margins and a growing 
determination to do something about 
it, the association voted unanimously 
to send a resolution to suppliers in 
North Carolina strongly requesting a 
margin increase on all petroleum 
products. No specified amount was 
asked. 

Spurred by reports that one major 
oil company increased the jobber 
margin on regular grade gasoline 
0.25c on Dec. 1, the other jobbers ob- 
viously expect to get this much or 
more from their suppliers and made 
it plain they think increases should 
apply across the board rather than 
to regular grade gasoline alone. 

Some jobbers pointed out that ac- 
tion taken by the company increas- 
ing the regular grade margin was not 
So much a boost as it was a restora- 
tion of a cut made by the same com- 
pany about a year ago of 0.125c on 
regular and premium. gasoline. 

Jobbers Should Prove Worth—In a 
luncheon speech, John Harper of New 
York, chairman of National Oil Job- 
bers Council, showed sympathy with 
jobber efforts to get margin increas- 
es, but also advocated that jobbers 
make a stronger effort to prove the 
necessity and value of their opera- 
tions. 

“The great need is for jobbers to 
prove their methods are more effi- 
cient,” he said. “Show oil companies 
how they benefit by marketing their 
products through jobbers.” 

He said an equitable comparison 
between jobber operations and opera- 
tions of marketing divisions of inte- 
grated companies would show the 
jobber operation is more economical. 
“Many majors are frank to admit 
they lose money in their marketing 
divisions, and I don’t believe any ma- 
jor’s marketing division can stand on 
its own feet without use of profits, 
credit standings and investment cap- 
ital from other divisions,” he said. 

How Jobbers Help—Jobber opera- 
tions offer other benefits in addition 
to dollar and cents advantages, Mr. 
Harper said, listing the following: 

1. Innoyations which add to effici- 
ency. Jobbers are more alert to new 
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and better methods than hired per- 
sonnel of major companies. 

2. Jobbers create better public good 
will because they are in closer con- 
tact with the public in a given com- 
munity. 

3. Jobber operations tend to pro- 
mote healthy competition, while 
avoiding costly price wars. 

4. Jobber operations simplify a 
company’s labor problems. 

5. Use of jobbers helps avoid 
increasing government regulations 
which are likely to grow more strict 
if there is greater concentration of 
ownership. 

Mr. Harper cited service station op- 
eration as an example of how dealer- 
ships had proved more profitable to 
oil companies than hired personnel. 

On other matters, he suggested 
that jobbers strive for maximum op- 
eration efficiency, improve their fuel 
oil supplies to meet expanding fuel 
oil use, and help improve the attitude 
of the public toward the oil industry. 

Association Grows—North Carolina 
jobbers point with pride to the record 
that Secretary “Will” Parker has 
marked up since joining them a little 
over 10 years ago. The association 
had 38 members then, of which only 
about a dozen were active, and was 
running well in the red. Now the 
association has about 300 members in 
all (including associate members and 
a consignment distributors section) 
and the finances are now well in the 
black. 

Regarding the battle of the mar- 
gins, one member suggested that if 
suppliers don’t come through with 
increases, the jobbers should pool 
their resources and buy their own re- 
fineries. 

North Carolina jobbers are hopeful 
they can prove that the state high- 
way commission acted without legal 
authority in setting minimum re- 





Wooten Elected President 


RALEIGH, N. C.—New pres- 
ident of North Carolina Oil Job- 
bers Assn. is S. D. Wooten, 
Thompson-Wooten Oil Co., 
Goldsboro. First vice president 
is F. C. Roberts, Acme Petrol- 
eum & Fuel Co., Gastonia; sec- 
ond vice president is G. E. 
Maultsby, Jacksonville; and 
treasurer is S. D. Bryan, Bryan- 
Cooper Oil Co., Raleigh. Re- 
elected executive secretary is 
William A. Parker, Raleigh. 











quirements on station 
from highways. 

Jobbers will be able to get their 
trucks officially calibrated and 
weighed at a station near Raleigh 
within a few months and hope this 
will cure some overloading headaches 
(see story page 20). 


0.125¢ Margin Hike Is 
Too Small—Ohio Jobbers 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—Reports that 
some suppliers have increased margins 
of their Ohio jobbers by 0.125c have 
resulted in “a great deal of disap- 
pointment,” according to a statement 
by Eric V. Weber, president of Ohio 
Petroleum Marketers Assn. 

Mr. Weber asserts the jobbers gen- 
erally were of view that anything 
less than 0.5c increase would not per- 
mit them to recover their increased 
costs of operation. 

“There is no doubt in the minds 
of the members of our association,” 
Mr. Webber states, “that the econom- 
ic situation of the jobbers should 
be reviewed with a view to prevent- 
ing business suffering and elim- 
inating an extremely unhappy situa- 
tion for the industry as a whole. The 
fact has been emphasized repeated- 
ly that operational costs of the 
jobbers have increased tremendously, 
while their profits have been decreas- 
ing constantly until there is presently 
no profits left for them and no sub- 
stantial way for them to cope with 
the situation, unless they are provided 
with an adequate margin. 

“The Ohio Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. regards the reported increase 
of 0.125c as being insufficient and 
urges that the increase be made 
more adequate hastily, toward the end 
of saving the jobbers from business 
extinction and correcting a very un- 
pleasant attitude toward suppliers.” 


approaches 


Tennessee Handbook Lists 
State’s Jobbers, Suppliers 


The 1951 handbook of Tennessee 
Oil Men's Assn. has been published, 
giving facts and figures on oil mar- 
keting operations in the state. The 
68-page booklet lists all Independent 
jobbers in Tennessee with their sup- 
pliers, the personnel of major com- 
panies, plus oil industry facilities. 

Other data concerns Tennessee's 
gasoline tax laws, gasoline tax col- 
lections since 1923, fire prevention 
regulations, Tennessee Supreme Court 
decisions affecting the oil industry, 
1951 state legislation on oil, and 
other material. 

Editor and publisher of the hand- 
book is Alfred T. Levine, association 
general counsel. 
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Georgia Jobbers Told Majors at Fault 
On Margins, Underselling Distributors 


MACON, Ga.—Three vital defects 
in the major oil companies’ attitude 
toward jobbers were outlined by John 
H. White, Hewitt Oil Co., Charles- 
ton, S. C., Jan. 18: 

1, Failure to act on additional job- 
ber margin. 


2. Undercutting jobbers’ cost on 
sales to commercial accounts in sup- 
plying such accounts directly. 

3. Discrimination in periods of 
product scarcity. 


Addressing Georgia Independent 
Oilmen’s Assn. here, Mr. White also 
stressed the need for jobbers to take 
a good look at their businesses to 
spot inefficient and outmoded prac- 
tices. 

Resolutions—The Georgia associa- 
tion adopted three resolutions: 


—Urging passage of the Connally 
Bill (S. 1703). This would exempt 
from the federal Wage-Hour law oil 
jobbers who do 85% of their business 
within a single state, and whose sales 
to service stations and farm accounts 
are at least 50% of their total dollar 
volume. 


—Opposing the creation of a Turn- 
pike Authority to build toll roads in 
Georgia. 

—Favoring the Butler Bill (S. 
2203), which provides for a refund of 
the federal gasoline tax when the 
product is destroyed by fire or other 
casualty while held for resale by a 
wholesaler or retailer. 


No Margin ‘Gift’—Commenting on 
a frequently heard reason for with- 
holding margin relief, Mr. White said 
that the average jobber will be no 
more inclined to give away his extra 
margin in price cutting to get new 
customers, than “any other normal 
business man, nor than the major 
companies. Neither the major com- 
panies nor the jobbers are lily-white, 
but neither are both all black. They 
are all reaching for the same goal— 
to make more profits.” 

“We want the public to know, and 
the major companies to remember 
that our segment of the petroleum 
industry received no part of the many 
price increases in the past,” said Mr. 
White. “There can be no economi- 
cally sound petroleum industry if the 
practice of overlooking the jobber 
segment continues,” he said. 


Jobbers also regard with troubled 
concern the attitude of some major 
suppliers who offer discounts to com- 
mercial accounts equal to the job- 
ber’s cost, and in some cases even 
below his cost, said Mr. White. “If a 
company can afford to sell on a na- 
tional contract basis for delivery in 
500 to 1,000-gal. dumps at various 
places throughout the country, and 


furnish equipment, how can they jus- 
tify their refucal to sell to their job- 
bers at a better price at a single lo- 
cation?” Mr. White asked. 

Referring to past experience where 
major suppliers have taken advant- 
age of their control of product supply 
to advance their own interects when 
products were hard to get, Mr. White 
said that such companies should be 
“exposed by name.” “The sooner we 
begin calling names, the more impres- 
sive we can be in bringing about fair 
play on the majors’ part,” Mr. White 
said. 

More Efficiency—Turning to the 
matter of improved jobber opera- 
tions, Mr. White discussed briefly 
some phases of jobber accounting, 
taxation, and management. He said 
there are too many jobbers whose 
accounting systems are obsolete from 
the standpoint of furnishing up-to- 
the-minute data. Decisions can be 
made without waiting for statistics 
which are correct down to the last 
dollar and cent, provided a. system 
is set up for furnishing approximate 
results promptly. 

“For control purposes, approxima- 
tions Aoday are far more useful than 
exact figures tomorrow,” said Mr. 
White, explaining that he referred to 
reports on daily or weekly opera- 
tions, as a supplement to, but not 
as a substitute for more precise book- 
keeping figures. 


Show Company Name—Other sug- 
gestions offered by Mr. White: 

An oil jobber’s business should be 
developed around his own company 
name, first and always, and then tie 





McGahee Is Elected 


MACON, Ga.—New president 
of Georgia Independent Oil- 
men’s Arcsn. is Ollie O. Mc- 
Gahee, Fhoenix Oil Co., Au- 
gusta. Other officers elected 
at the association's Jan. 18 
meeting are: W. B. Hood, Hood 
Oil Co., Atlanta, executive vice 
president; and M. J. Barrett, 
Barrett Oil Co., Savannah, vice 
president. Walter McKee, At- 
lanta, is executive secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors named are: C. Sid- 
ney Herdry, Midway Oil Co., 
Hinesville; George E. Johnston, 
George E. Johnston Oil Co., Al- 
bany; Frank D. Aiken, Jr., Im- 
perial Oil Co., Griffin; L. C. 
Stewart, Stewart Oil Co., Union 
Point; and L. C. Hollingsworth, 
Reginald Trice, Inc., Macon. 











in his cupplier’s name for product 
identification. His advertising pro- 
gram should stress the jobber’s inde- 
pendence, and the service he is ren- 
derirg the public, and his name 
should be displayed prominently on 
his bulk plant, trucks and service 
stations. 

These are times when jobbers 
should protect their interests by sup- 
porting the National Oil Jobbers 
Council. 

Jobbers need to hold more frequent 
meetings with their key employes, 
seek their suggestions, and try to 
build better employe relations. 

Station and plant modernization is 
under way in the industry generally, 
and jobbers who hope to hold their 
competitive position will have to keep 
pace. 

Tax Advantages—Jobbers need to 
study the tax laws more closely, and 
take advantage of all possible tax 
savings. Where income rises above 
$25,000 it is often advisable to divide 
the business into another or several 
companies. Many individual and part- 
nership concerns might be wise to in- 
corporate. As another example of tax 
saving, there are certain kinds of 
tax free exchanges permitted by the 
revenue laws, often available to job- 
bers, such as a trade of like prop- 
erty for like property. “Suppose you 
own a piece of property that has a 
present valuation three times that 
which you paid for it, and you wish 
to sell it to buy other properties to 
expand your business,” said Mr. 
White. “Why sell it? Why not try 
to work out a deal whereby the per- 
son interested in purchasing the prop- 
erty will buy other properties to your 
choosing and exchange them with 
you for your property?” 


Florida Marketers Elect 
Thomas New President 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—New presi- 
dent of Florida Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. is Leo Thomas, South Atlantic 
Oil Co., Gainesville. He was elected 
at the association’s Jan, 18 meeting 
here. Chosen vice president was Tom 
McDonald, Tom McDonald Oil Co., 
Tampa. Executive secretary is Mrs. 
J. M. Woodruff, Jacksonville. 

Otis Ellis, Washington counsel for 
National Oil Jobbers Council, outlined 
the benefits jobber associations can 
gain from NOJC membership, and 
the Council’s role in building a strong 
Independent industry. 

B. H. Robson, field marketing 
representative for Socony-Vacuum, 
told the association Middle East oil is 
of vital importance to the U. S. and 
other Western nations. He asserted it 
was “common sense” to use imports 
to maintain an “ample margin of 
proved reserves” in the U, S. 
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Tests Stress Importance of Oil Change, 
Detergents in Keeping Engines Clean 


DETROIT—Engine cleanliness is 
improved by more frequent oil 
changes and by use of inhibitor-de- 
tergent additives in motor oils. These 
facts were brought to oil men attend- 
ing the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers meeting here Jan. 14-18. 

Oil and automotive men also were 
told that with either leaded or non- 
leaded fuels, engine combustion 
chamber deposits reach a peak for a 
particular type of engine operation 
after from 2,000 to 6,000 miles of op- 
eration. Lubricating oil was said to 
be responsible only for a small part 
of combustion chamber deposits. 

A study of engine knock and a test 
for antifreeze contamination in crank- 
case oil also were discusced at the 
meeting. 

Highlights of the important facts 
for oil men follow: 


Detergent Oils in Gasoline Engines, 
by A. C. Pilger, Jr., supervisor, De- 
troit Field Section, Research and De- 
velopment Department, (eastern di- 
vision), Tide Water Associated Oil 
Co. 

Field tests show, Mr. Pilger says, 
that— 

1. Improved engine cleanliness in 
heavy duty passenger car and truck 
operation may be achieved consistent- 
ly by reduction in the oil drain pe- 
riod; 

2. Inhibitor-detergent additives are 
generally effective in improving en- 
gine cleanliness characteristics of 
base oil; 

3. Detergent oils are at least as 
valuable in light duty service and 
high-speed passenger car operation 
as in heavy duty truck service for 
which heavy duty oils were first de- 
signed. 


Present Detergent Oils—Mr. Pilger 
says difference of opinion regarding 
the need for higher detergent type 
oils is evident from fact that car 
manufacturers now recommend heavy 
duty oil, in one way or another, for 


only five of 21 makes of passenger 
cars. 

At present, he says, motor oils of 
several different levels of detergency 
are being produced and marketed 
(see table below). Highly deter- 
gent oils were first established pri- 
marily for use in Diesel engines; then 
passenger car engine designs were 
being altered to provide improved 
fuel economy, performance and quiet- 
ness,, but in many cases lubrication 
requirements became more critical; 
finally there was a trend on the part 
of engine manufacturers to recom- 
mend longer oil drains. 

Field tests reported by Mr. Pilger 
were heavy duty truck, light duty 
pick-up and delivery service trucks 
(also comparable for light duty pas- 
senger car operation) and high-speed 
passenger car operation. 

From the heavy duty tests, he 
draws these conclusions: 


1. Use of inhibitor-detergent com- 
pounds effectively improved engine 
cleanliness of the oils studied; 

2. The degree of improvement was 
not reliably related to oil type classi- 
fication when variations in base 
stock and additive compounds were 
introduced; 

3. Maximum cleanliness perform- 
ance for each detergent oil classifica- 
tion was obtained by selecting the 
most effective base stock-additive 
combination under service conditions 
rather than by merely meeting the 
type classification engine test require- 
ments; 

4. Copper-lead bearing corrosion 
was found to influence engine clean- 
liness to nearly the same extent as 
the wide variations in detergency 
studied; 

5. Compared with detergent oil per- 
formance, reduction in oil drain pe- 
riod was found to produce consistent 
and substantial improvement in en- 
gine cleanliness. 


Light Duty Vehicles—Field tests 


Motor Oil Additive Content 


Type Sponsor 
Pee, SS eer rr re, 
Premium 


Heavy duty, also 2-104B* 
Heavy duty, also MIL-0-2104 
Supplement 1i* 


API—U. 8. Army 
API—U. 8. Military 


. S. Army 
Caterpillar Tractor Co, 


Description 
Non-additive 
Inhibitor with or 
without detergent 
Inhibitor-detergent 
Inhibitor-detergent 
Inhibitor-detergent 
Inhibitor-detergent 10 


* Indicates only relative amounts of detergency for various oils on basis of an arbitrary scale 
of 0—no detergency—and 10—Series 2 level. Data is not specifically related to amount of de- 


tergency required for various classifications of oil. 
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with light duty vehicles lead to these 
conclusions: 


1. Detergency can .be effective in 
combatting wet sludge deposits in 
light duty service. (This would be 
comparable to passenger car stop- 
and-go driving); 

2. Type classification is not a reli- 
able guide to the ability of a lubri- 
cant to cope with this problem, and 
an effective oil can be selected with 
certainty only by field evaluation; 

3. Combined use of positive crank- 
case ventilation, oil filtration and 
high temperature thermostat resulted 
in a marked improvement in engine 
cleanliness, even greater than may 
be obtained by improvement in oil 
characteristics. 

Passenger car field tests lead to 
these conclusions: 

1. Detergency is effective in com- 
batting deposit formation in high- 
speed passenger car service; 

2. Frequent oil changes were shown 
to be effective in overcoming depos- 
its incurred in this operation. 

3. Oils intended for passenger car 
use should be evaluated in this form 
of service rather than relying on 
heavy duty truck tests where the 
order of merit may differ; 

4. Varnish, which is the major de- 
posit problem in this service, is 
viewed with increasing concern be- 
cause of the very small clearances 
used between certain working parts 
in recent commercial engine designs. 

Motor Oil and Engine Deposits, by 
D. E. Carr, L. A. McReynolds, 8S. C. 
Britton and R. E. Linnard, Research 
and Development Department, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. 

The authors say there are a num- 
ber of practical approaches toward 
alleviating and solving the problems 
of engine deposits, performance, oc- 
tane requirements, valve life, spark 
plug performance, etc. 

Mechanical design appears to be 
the most practical one and consider- 
able progress has been made through 
improved combustion chamber design 
(Chrysler in this instance—Ed. Note). 

From an economic viewpoint, the 
authors point out that nominal in- 
crease in engine octane requirement 
due to combustion chamber deposits 
is 10 units. Since the cost per oc- 
tane number at current levels is 
about 0.075c per gal., the 10 octane 
number increase in engine require- 
ment is costing $350 millions an- 
nually on the basis of 3 million b/d 
motor fuel demand. 

Engine power losses ranging from 
2 to 15% have been reported due to 
deposits, the authors say. They point 
out that while engine deposits de- 
pend on whether or not a fuel is 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Gasoline Price War Spreads Rapidly in Jersey 


A gasoline price war of large proportions spread rap- 
idly over the entire state of New Jersey the past week, 
and retail postings were “off normal” as much as 38.5c 
per gal. at some outlets. 


Elsewhere, wholesale product quotations were buoyed 
at the Gulf by continued purchases for British account— 
over 2,000,000 bbls.—and by high tanker rates for voyages 
to the Eastern Seaboard. On the other hand, milder 
weather in ‘the interior was followed by reduced orders 
for fuel oils with surprising rapidity, and “discounts” on 
No. 6 fuel still were available in the Mid-Continent, the 
Chicago District, and Central Michigan. 


A further decline in dealer tank wagon prices of Ic 
in 10 counties in New Jersey to levels as much as 4c 
below the previously prevailing 14.6c (ex 5c state and 
federal taxes) indicated that a full-fledged price war was 
in progress. 

A new low of 10.6c in dealer tank wagon gasoline prices 
for regular-grade was hit in the counties of Camden, Es- 
sex, Hudson, Monmouth, and Union, and these areas in- 
clude the “high gallonage” points of Newark, Elizabeth, 
Linden, Rahway, Plainfield, Jersey City, Union City, West 
New York, Camden, Asbury Park, and Long Branch. In 
four other counties, the cost to dealers for tank wagon 
lots of regular-grade generally was cut to 11.6c (ex 
taxes): Bergen (which includes Hackensack); Gloucester 
(Paulsboro); Middlesex (Carteret, South River, New 
Brunswick); Passaic (Clifton, Passaic, and Paterson). 


Trade sources said that every one of New Jersey's 21 
counties was affected by reduced tank wagon prices for 
gasoline ranging from 1 to 4c, or “voluntary allowances” 
in the same amounts. Over half the retail outlets in the 
state were reported at cut prices, and the number at the 
lower end of the price range, 11.6c, 12.6c, and 13.6c (ex 
taxes) for regular gasoline, was said to be increasing. 


Esso Standard Oil Co. reported that its posted dealer 
tank wagon prices for Esso (regular-grade) gasoline were 
reduced 4c to 10.6c at Newark, and Ic to 13.6c (ex 5c state 
and federal taxes) at Atlantic City, effective Jan. 16. The 
following day, Jan. 17, the company reduced its Atlantic 
City price to dealers an additional 1c to 12.6c. Its new 
prices at these points were subject to no “allowances,” 
Esso said. At the beginning of the price war, ‘“volun- 
tary allowances” ranging progressively up to 3c had been 
made to some Esso tank wagon dealers supplied from the 
company’s Newark bulk plants. 


A new general price battle was feared by marketers 
at Philadelphia as reductions ranging up to 2c were 
made at many stations. Prices for major brands of 
regular grade ranged, after reductions, from 13.9c (ex 
7c state and federal taxes) and upward in Hunting Park 
section of the city, and from 14.9c in Cityline, with pri- 
vate brand prices 1c under major brands. Elsewhere in 
the city proper, cuts of lc and 2c were reported in prices 
for regular grade to 15.9c and 14.9c at many major brand 
outlets. So-called “normal” prices for regular at retail 
stations generally had been 17.5c and 18.5c (ex taxes). 
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While no abatement in cut prices in the East was seen 
at NPN press time, gasoline price slashing in Chicago 
was on the wane, and Gasoline Retailers Assn. of Chicago 
on Jan. 21 said the price war had ended. 

Advances of 7c to 18.9c (ex 6c state and federal taxes) 
for regular-grade at a number of private brand outlets in 
Chicago signalled the end of a price war that started 
last November. Some major brand outlets followed suit 
—up 7.5c to 20.4c (ex taxes) for regular-grade. 

The Texas Co. for the third consecutive year was low 
bidder to supply the Chicago Transit Authority with ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 gals. of regular-grade gasoline to 
run its buses in 1952. Only two other companies—Stand- 
ard of Indiana and Shell—tendered bids. 

According to CTA, bids were: 

Texas Co., delivered price of 16.259c per gal.; Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana), 17.035c; and Shell Oil Co., 17.04c. All 
prices include 4c state tax, state inspection fee and 2% 
Illinois occupational tax. 

The three bids also had escalator clauses tieing prices 
to Wall Street Journal Group 3 quotations for regular 
gasoline. Standard of Indiana, however, allowed pur- 
chaser an alternate choice of “seller’s spot price, date of 
shipment (FOB Whiting, Ind.).” 

Texas Co. took city bus business in 1951 with bid of 
15.005c and in 1950 at 14.479c. 

Large bookings at the Gulf for export to countries cut 
off from supplies in Iran continued to be made, according 
to Asiatic Petroleum Corp., buyer for British account. 
Asiatic reported addition of 2,373,910 bbls. to its purchases 
in the U. S. for 1952 lifting, and the bulk of this amount 
— 1,848,500 bbls.—is for loading in the April-June quarter. 

The largest single item bought by Asiatic was bunker 
oil—1,000,000 bbls. Other purchases disclosed were 460,- 
000 bbls. of kerosine, 364,000 bbls. of gas oil, and 333,000 
bbls. of Gulf Coastal crudes. Asiatic also bought 11,420 
bbls. of Grade 100/130 aviation gasoline for fairly early 
lifting, and 205,000 bbls. of Diesel oil for April-June. Only 
one recent purchase was made outside the U. S.—114,000- 
bbl. cargo of gas oil for first quarter lifting in the Carib- 
bean. 

For the first half of 1952, Asiatic to date has bought a 
total of 13,399,110 bbls. of crude and products with area 
breakdown as follows: U. S., 9,029,510; Middle East, 
3,444,600; and Caribbean, 1,125,000. 

There were virtually no offerings to other than regular- 
customer buyers at terminal points on the East Coast, 
suppliers still giving high tanker rates as their reason 
for withholding barge and tank car lots from “new” 
buyers. Tonnage rates declined 28c per ton for Gulf- 
North of Hatteras dirty voyages, but they still were high 
by historical standards. A Gulf-New York dirty voyage 
was reported fixed at $8.27 per ton (USMC plus 190%), 
and the charterer was said to have the option of NWI 
lifting at $7.83 (USMC plus 190%). Since Mid-December, 
single voyage rates from the Gulf and NWI to New York 
uniformly have been $8.55 and $8.10 (USMC plus 200%), 
respectively. 

Whereas spot buyers on the East Coast generally bid 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Jan. 15 through Jan. 21) 


. Monday Friday Thursday Wednesday 
Motor Gasoline 93 Oct. R (Premium): dan. 21 dan, 18 dan. 17 dan. 16 
N. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 


13.2-13.25 13.2-13.25 13.2-13.25 13.2-13.25 
W. ‘Tex. (ror supt. to Tex.@N.M. enrdiang coes onde TTT eee 
E, Tex. (Truck Tusp.) .. sows 12 12 12 12 
. . W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.). 6 seb boos oped én inthe 

Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. R (Premium): 

N. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex.( For snpt. to Tex.@N.M. dest’ns) 
E. Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) .. Sévecsue 
Cent, W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.)......... 


Motor Gasoline 88 Oct, R (Premium): 
Oklahoma (Group 3) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 11.125-11.75 
N. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 11.79-12.15 
W. Tex.( For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 12(2) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 11.75-12 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.)......... 12 


Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. R (Premium): 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex. (sor snpt. to Tex.&N.M. oom ns) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 0s 


Motor Gasoline 84 Oct, R (Reguten): 
N. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex.( For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
(Truck Tnsp.) 
. wi eeem, (Track Taep.)....ccss- 


Motor Gasoline 82 Oct. R (Regular): 
Oklahoma (Group 3 10.25-10.75 7 
N. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ ns) (2)10.75-11.25 (2)10.75-11.2 (2)10.75-11.25 
W. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ ™ 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ... o 10.5-11 10.5-11 10.5-11 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.). 10.75 10.45 10.75 


Motor Gasoline 50 Oct. R (Regular): 
Oklahoma (Group 3) ..... 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) . oven 
N. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 


Motor Gasoline 60 Oct. M & below: 
Oklahoma (Group 3) ... (2)9.5-9.875 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis). 9.375- 4 sae) 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. “@est’ns) (2)9. Ee 5) 
W. Tex.(For shpt. to Now &N.M. dest’ns) 75-10. 543) 10. 375- 10.5(3) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp Hy 875-10.5 9.875-10.5 
Cent, W. Tex. (Truck  rhsp. Decsvcoces 9.5-10.5 9.5-10.5 


Motor Gasoline 92 Oct. R (Premium): 
New York harbor 
New York harbor, 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, barges 
Baltimore .. 
Baltimore, barges 


Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. R (Premium): 


New York harbor oy be we we ose 3.85-14.35 
New York harbor, barges: b ns 0ae senha 13-75. 14.25 


12.75(3) 
12.5-12.75 
11.45-12.75 
12 


12.75(3) 
12.5-12.75 
11.75-12.75 
12 


12. 75(3) 


11.125-11.75(2) 11.125-11.75(2) 
11.125-11.75 


11. ‘a- 12.15 


11.125-11.75(2) 
11.125-11.75 


11. - 12 


11.75-12 
12(2 12(2) 
11.5- ‘u. 75 


11.5-11.75 
10.75-11.7 


10.75-11.25 
10.75-11.25 


10.75-11.7 
10.75-11.25 
10.75-11.25 
11.25 


10.25-10.75 10, 25-10.75 
5 


10.125-10.375(2) 
(2)10.125-10.5(3) 
10.75-11 


10.75-11(2) 


10.125-10.375(2) 
sat + 125-10.5(3) 
0. 75-11 


10. 75-11(2) 


10. 125-10.375(2) 
ms 125-10.5(3) 
0.75-11 


10. 75-11(2) 


10.125-10.375(2) 
(2)10.125-10.5(3) 

10.75-11 

10.75-11(2) 


10.125-10.375(2) 
(2)10.125-10.5(3) 

10.75-11 

10.75-11(2) 


(2)9.5-9.875 (2)9.5-9. 875 (2)9.5-9.875 
9.375-9.75(2) 
(2)9.75-10.8 
10. = as 5(3) 
9.875-10.5 


9.5-10.5 


(2)9.5-9.875 
9.375-9.75(2) 
(2)9.75-10.8 
10,375-10.5(3) 
9.875-10.5 


9.5-10.5 9.5-10.5 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
15.15-15.2 


15.05 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
15.15-15.2 


15.05 
12.9-1542) 
12.8 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
15.15-15.2 


15. 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


13.85-15 


ttt 
Proce ote 


15.05 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 


13.85-14.35 


Philadelphia . 15.15 
Philadelphia, barges ocbtehenia 15.05 
Baltimore Sus exs pawkeestas Spa 12.9-13.25 
Baltimore, ‘barges va 12.8-13 


Moter Gasoline 85 Oct. R (Regular): 
New York harbor . ° 
New York harbor, barges: : 
Philadelphia as 
Philadelphia, barges 
Baltimore :..... 

Baltimore, barges 

Motor Gasoline: 

Western Penna., Bradford-Warren: 
90 Oct. R (Prem.) ... 

86 Oct. R (Regular) 

Western Penna., Oil City: 
90 Oct. R (Prem.) 

86 Oct. R (Regular) 

Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 
90 Oct. R (Prem.) 

86 Oct. R (Regular) 


(3)12.85-13.6 

(2)12-13.4 
13.7-13.9 
13.7-13.8 
11.9-13.5 
11,8-12 


13.75-14 
12.7542) 


12.75-12.9(2) 


13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 


the letter ‘‘M’’ 


13.75-13.9 13:75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


13.9(2) 
: 12.912) 
NOTE: Research octane ratings, ‘indicated by the letter ‘‘R’’, are minimum ratings 


erorerey 
pore wee 


13.75-14 


12.75(2) 12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 12. 75-12.9(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


13.912) 13.9(2) 13.9/2) 
12.9(2) 12.912) 12.9(2) 


Motor method octane ratings, where used, are indicated by 





0.5c “premiums” for distillate fuel oils, tank car lots of 
both light*and heavy fuels were freely available at many 
points in the interior at “shaded” prices. 

In Chicago, No. 6 fuel reportedly was offered at a “dis- 
count price” of 6.9c, FOB seller’s plant in transport lots, 
Most Chicago suppliers quoted No. 6 at prices ranging 
from 7.1 to 8.25c. 

In the Mid-Continent, large lots of No, 6 still were of- 
fered at prices ranging from $1.42 to $1.50 per bbl., Group 
3. Refiners reported quotations for No. 6 ranging from 
$1.65 and upward in Oklahoma, North and West Texas. 

In Central Michigan, reduced industrial activity at De- 
troit, Flint, and Grand Rapids has created an oversupply 
of heavy fuel. Central Michigan refiners reportedly were 
seeking buyers in Canada for future when the waterways 
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open, and “discounts” offered were said to range up to 
0.375¢c per gal. No. 6 fuel prices reported in Central 
Michigan ranged upward from 7.8c. 

Developments in specialty products included sale of 
about 2,550 tons of refined waxes for shipment to Spain 
over the balance of this year. Prices, while lacking con- 
firmation, were reported (in Ibs., packages, FAS Phila- 
delphia; melting points, AMP): 6.58c and 6.8c for 122-130 
fully refined; 6.8c and 7.05c for 130-135 fully refined; and 
7.03 and 7.14c for 145-150 fully. Semi-refined wax, 130- 
132, also was said to have been sold at 5.99c. 

Except for a few offerings of butane in the Mid-Con- 
tinent, supplies of liquefied petroleum gases continued 
tight, and the return of tank cars from consuming areas 
relatively slow, marketers said (see page 44 for details). 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
35 and the price tables appearing on pages 38-43 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 41 all prices reported are shown. 
In all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to indi- 
cate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











ATLANTIC COAST 
Product Offerings Held to Minimum 


There were a number of reasons why suppliers still 
refused to quote new customers, which they did along the 
seaboard the past week, and trading was reported ex- 
tremely quiet. Tanker rates were high. Many marketers 
were operating on a strict quota system. Gasoline inven- 
tories have shown less than usual seasonal increases. And 
bunker oil for the marine trade continued in tight supply. 
In addition, many terminal operators and distributors, 
still hopeful of an OPS-granted price increase on distil- 
lates, tended to husband their supplies. 

Milder-than-normal weather had no effect of bringing 
out offerings of kerosine and No. 2 fuel at most points. 
Instead, there were indications that some suppliers were 
slowing up on their cargo shipments to the seaboard from 
the Gulf. At Boston, some terminal operators declared 
they had sold somewhat in advance of the quotas estab- 
lished by their supplying companies, and several requests 
for product loans of No. 2 fuel were disclosed. At New 
York Harbor, the strike at Tide Water’s Bayonne refinery 
continued to roll up a deficit of 80,000 b/d of products, 
much of which previously was sold locally. 

No changes in suppliers’ prices were reported. Despite 
price wars on gasoline in New Jersey, wholerale offerings 
along the seaboard continued light. Bunker fuel was 
reported in extremely tight supply, particularly for ships’ 
bunkering services at Norfolk. On the other hand, de- 
mands for heavy fuel for apartment house and office 
buildings for heating purposes was said to have fallen 
off at New York. 

Supplies were tight, but not short, according to most 
reports. Were tanker rates not so high, additional ma- 
terial could be moved up from the Gulf, it was said. On 
the other hand, supplies were said to be ample in the 
Southeast and upper New York state that were supplied 
either with crude or products by pipe line. Fuel oils 
were said to be selling at “discounts” on the Great Lakes 
ranging up to 0.375c per gal. 

At New York Harbor, bids of “premiums” of 0.5c for 
kerosine and No. 2 fuel continued in the market. These 
bids were said to reflect the tanker situation more than 
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the weather, for material purchased at 0.5c “premiums” 
still represented a large “saving” over similar quantities 
transported from the Gulf in chartered tanker transporta- 
tion. No sales were reported. 


GULF COAST 
Distillate, Heavy Fuel Oil Strong 


If there were any buyers waiting for bargains in the 
Gulf Coast cargo market, they were in for more disap- 
pointments the past week. Export demands for oil-short 
foreign markets accounted for about two million bbls. of 
crude and product sales. In addition, inquiries of domes- 
tic buyers for kerosine, No. 2 fuel, gas oils, and heavy 
fuel were reported unfilled. 

Sales for foreign accounts included 1,000,000 bbls. of 
heavy fuel, 460,000 bbls. of kerosine, 364,000 bbls. of gas 
oil, and 333,000 bbls. of Gulf Coastal crudes, with most of 
these quantities scheduled for lifting during the second 
quarter of the year. For prompt lifting, trade sources 
generally said they could find no offerings of kerosine, 
No. 2 fuel, or bunker oil. 

Domestic sales included one cargo of 85 oct. regular- 
grade gasoline at lic per gal., and one cargo of No. 2 
fuel at 8c, both prices the same as generally quoted by 
refiners. 

Refiners reported their quotations for cargo quantities 
unchanged, and the majority said they had little or no 
distillates or residual to offer to other than their regular 
customers. 

There was plenty of gasoline, however. High tanker 
rates have tended to slow down shipments to the East 
Coast, and Asiatic Petroleum Corp., recently a large 
buyer, was reported fairly well covered on its require- 
ments for several months to come. In addition, it still 
was a little too early for domestic buyers to enter the 
market for their summer requirements. 

The tightest product on the refined list still was bunker 
oil, although kerosine was a close second, trade sources 
said. One cargo of kerosine was offered in exchange for 
an equal quantity of No. 2 fuel, but the latter also was 
not in free supply. Refiners and other buyers, still behind 
on their requirements of bunker fuel, continued to place 
inquiries at plants in the Mid-Continent. 

For cargo lots at the Gulf, refiners’ quotations for heavy 
fuel ranged from $1.75 to $1.90 per bbl. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Product Demand Light Except on Lubes 


Most refined products, with exception of lubricating 
oils, were in relatively light demand in the Mid-Continent 
the past week. Shipping instructions for burning oils 
and heavy fuel were slow because of continued mild 
weather in northern consuming areas, while gacoline re- 
mained “about normal for season,” according to refiners. 
Open market inquiries were few, with no sales or price 
changes disclosed. 

Some difficulty in moving distillates out of northern 
pipe line terminals was reported during week and trade 
sources said some refiners have been paying demurrage 
on large amounts of burning oils in the Great Lakes Pipe 
Line System since Jan. 1. As result. light oils were being 
“pushed” at these terminals, causing tank car heating oil 
market to be relatively quiet. Resellers said they were 
offered No. 1 fuel at 8.625 to 8.75c and No. 2 at 8 to 
8.125c both FOB Group 3 basis, for resale. 

While northern demand for residual fuel was still rel- 
atively light, lower Oklahoma, East and North Texas re- 
finers continued to receive calls from Gulf Coast buyers 
for No. 6. An East Texas refiner confirmed recent re- 
ports that he had sold “considerable amount” of No. 6 to 
a coastal buyer at $1.70, FOB plant. While no other 
sales could be confirmed, reports indicated that around 
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1,000,000 bbls. of No. 6 have been bought in Oklahoma 
and East Texas for shipment to coast during 1952. 

Meanwhile, resellers said they could buy No. 6 at $1.42 
to $1.50, FOB Group 3 basis, for resale to northern buyers. 

South Texas pale and red oils generally continued 
closely held during week, as did solvent and conventional 
bright stocks and high viscosity solvent neutrals. Two 
retiners reported 100 vis. and 2000 vis. oils especially 
tight. At same time, a third refiner said he had excess 
supply of 100 vis. Export sale of 1,000 tons transformer 
oil, for delivery over first six months this year, was said 
to have been made but price was not disclosed. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Heavy Lube Oils Remain Tight 


Lubricating oil trading continued quiet in Western 
Penna. in the week ended Jan. 19, with heavy stocks still 
scarce, and little interest indicated in lighter oils. De- 
mand for most other products was steady. Calls for 
scale wax, and for petrolatum for export were slow. 
Distillate fuel oil stocks were ample at most plants due 
to mild weather. Prices for all products were unchanged. 

Refinery sources continued to attribute persistent tight- 
ness in heavy lubes to failure of available crude oil sup- 
ply to increase in relation to expanded demand for pack- 
aged and bulk oils. Bright stock and cylinder stocks were 
still “impossible” to obtain, refiners in the market for 
supplemental quantities declared. 

Other buyers also reported no material offered. Some 
“swapping” of high flash cylinder stocks for bright stock 
continued, it was said. A few inter-refinery purchases 
were reported by one refiner, who obtained bright stock at 
30.75c, 200 vis. neutral at 28c and 30c, but this was the 
exception. 

Light neutral, 150 vis., reported readily available over 
past several weeks, has become “very easy” and available 
in substantial quantities, some sources declared. At same 
time, demand for this grade was slow, it was said, and no 
trading was reported. 

Demand for scale wax continued quiet. Some refiners 
said they had reduced their inventories but at same time 
indicated continued “softness” in prices. Low quoted tank 
car price was 4.5c, unchanged. Several refiners said they 
still were quoting higher. Broker’s export offering of 124- 
126, at 5.75c, FAS New York in packages, was reported. 

Domestic demand for petrolatum continued steady, slow 
for export, refiners said. Snow white, quoted at refin- 
eries from 7.75 to 8.625c, continued available at the sea- 
board at 8.125 to 8.5c, FAS New York. 

Demand for distillate fuel oils was only fairly active in 
the Pittsburgh district. Calls from stand-by customers 
have been unusually slow due to unseasonally ample nat- 
ural gas supplies in the area, trade sources said. Light 
fuel oil stocks also were ample in Bradford-Warren dis- 
trict, while several Oil City refiners said they were short. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 


Demand Cuts Deeply into Light Fuels 


Several Central Michigan refiners last week said they 
probably would be buyers of light fuels next month as de- 
mand continued to take a deep bite out of inventories. In 
the other direction, gasoline, gas oil and residual fuels 
were on the “soft” side. Trade sources said “discounts” 
in these products were readily available to open market 
buyers, but no trading was disclosed. Refiners’ prices 
were unchanged for all products. 

Not all refiners, however, had surplus stocks of the 
“three troublesome products.” Two said their inventories 
of gasoline were “too low,” and one indicated he soon 
may enter open market as a buyer. A third refiner said 
he had almost no inventory of No. 6 fuel, but still was 
not considering open market purchases. 
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NPN Gasoline Index . 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
Jan. 21 ... . ‘ 15.22 11.57 
Month Ago ..... 15.29 11.62 
WORE. BOD cesicscrdar coves 15.51 11.63 

Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in £O cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasol'ne, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif.. N. Y¥. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast 











CHICAGO DISTRICT 


All Products in Balance as Locks Close 


Primary suppliers in Chicago District indicated general 
satisfaction last week with inventories of all products 
following closing of the Marseilles, Ill., locks on Jan. 17. 
Prices were unchanged and open market trading was 
light. 

Although the weather was mild for the most part, open 
market demand for No. 2 fuel was limited; however, prod- 
uct remained closely held by primary suppliers. 

Natura! gas from Southwest still took big slice of nor- 
mal winter market for No. 6 fuel away from oil com- 
panies. A number of suppliers said they “looked for’ 
lock closure (Jan. 17 to March 1, unless repairs are com- 
pleted before then) to remove some of the kinks in sup- 
ply/demand situation in No. 6 fuel. Meanwhile, a certain 
amount of price “shading” in No. 6 at 6.9c, FOB Chicago 
District, was disclosed; quotations reported by refiners 
ranged from 7.1 to 8.25c. 

Reseller disclosed sales of range oil and No. 2 fuel in 
transport lots at 11.75c and 10.75e, FOB Chicago District, 
respectively. Quotations for range oil ranged from 11.375 
to 11.75c and for No. 2 from 10.5 to 10.75c. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
Spot No. 2 Fuel Offerings Increase 


An increasing quantity of No. 2 fuel was offered in open 
market last week, according to Midwest refiners and tank 
car marketers. The “unseasonal” trend continued also to 
affect residual fuel despite big purchases for movement 
to the Gulf Coast. 

Refiner’s reduction for three grades of gasoline nar- 
rowed the range for regular-grade and lowered range low 
for third-grade (60 oct. and below) gasoline. No other 
price changes were reported. 

Despite reports of 0.125c “discounts” in No. 2 fuel to 
resale agents for prompt shipment, marketers’ quotations 
were unchanged at 8.125 to 8.25c, Group 3. Refiners’ 
prices for No. 2 ranged from 8.25 to 8.5c. 

Regular-grade gasoline was quoted from 10.125 to 10.5c, 
down 0.25c on the high. Third-grade was quoted from 
9.375 to 9.75c, down 0.125c on the range low. Marketers 
offered refined regular from 9.75 to 10c; cycled regular 
from 9.625 to 9.75c. 

Offerings of No..6 (high sulfur) fuel to consumers at 
$1.40 and $1.425, Group 3, were disclosed with no sales 
reported. Marketers generally offered No. 6 from $1.50; 
refiners from $1.65 to $1.75. 





Crude Oil Prices 
Imperial Oil Ltd. reduces crude oil prices in 
three Alberta fields, posts initial prices for two 
more fields in same area, all effective Jan. 16 
(see p. 44). No other changes in crude oil prices 
reported during week ended Jan. 19. For com- 
-., —_ price schedules see p. 40-41 of Dec. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 


to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 


Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oil and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OJLGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 


GASOLINE 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 
93 Oct. R Prem. 

90 Oct. R Prem. 

88 Oct. R Prem. 

86 Oct. R Prem. 

84 Oct. R Reg. 

82 Oct. R Reg. 

80 Oct. R Reg ae 10.125-10.375(2) 
60 Oct. M & below .. (2)9.5-9.875 


MIDWESTERN vend 3 basis) 
93 Oct, KR Prem. 
90 Oct. R Prem. 
88 Oct. R Prem. 
84 Oct. R Reg. 
82 Oct. R Reg. 
80 Oct. R Reg. ..... . (2)10.125~ 10. '5(3) 
60 Oct. M & below ... 9.375-9.75(2) 


N. TEX. (For “tape te Tex, & N.M. dest’ns.) 
93 Oct. R Prem. 13.2—13.25 

90 Oct. R Prem. 12.75(3) 
88 Oct. R Prem, 11.75-12.75 

86 Oct. R Prem. 11.75-12 

84 Oct, R Reg. 10.75-11.7 

82 Oct. R Reg. (2)10.75-11.25 

80 Oct. R Reg. ..... 10.75-11 

60 Oct. M & below .. (2)9.75-10.8 


W. TEX. (For — to Tex, & N.M. dest’ns.) 
93 Oct, R Prem. 

90 Oct. R Prem. ........ 12.5- 12 

CB Ost, Be POG: | dacs cee 1202) 

86 Oct. BR Prem. ........ 12(2) 
se | See 10.75-11.25 

82 Oct. R Reg. 10.75-11 

80 Oct. R Reg. as 10.75—-11(2) 

60 Oct. M & below .. 10.375—10.5(3) 


E, TEX. (Truck nee.) ) 
93 Oct. R Prem. 

90 Oct. R Prem. 

88 Oct. R Prem. 

86 Oct, R Prem. 

84 Oct. R Reg. 

82 Oct. R Reg. 

80 Oct. R Reg. . avvwe aes 
60 Oct. M & below ... 9.875-10.5 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Transpt.) 

93 Oct. R Prem, eae ea ee 
90 Oct. R Prem. ........ 12 
88 Oct. R Prem. ........ 12 
oe Se 11.25 
82 Oct. R Reg. .......... 10.75 
80 Oct. R Reg. as 
60 Oct. M & below 9.5-10.5 


ARK. (For shipment te Ark, & La.) 

SS Get. BR Prem. ........ 11.75 
86 Oct. R Prem. ........ oie 
80 Oct. R Reg. 10.75 
60 Oct. M & below ...... 9.625 


age (For Kansas destinations only) 
90 Oc 


88 Oct. 
86 Oct. 
82 Oct. 
80 Oct. 
60 Oct. M & below 


11.125-11.75(2) 


10.25-10.75 


11 125-11.15 


12 
11. 75-12. 75 
11.75-12 
11.5-11.75 
10.75-11.25 
10.5-11 


11,5-11.8 
11.4~-12.625 


10. 411.625 
9.4-10.875 


don 


i eee @ | 


EXPORT ° 
phun mien 


30 E.40 ST. NEW YORK CITY 16, N.Y 


NONE 
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guaranteed ; 


for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 
distribution or publication. 
and at times all sellers, 


During period of short supply, some sellers 
withhold quotations to new customers or the 


posting of firm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
90 Oct. R Prem. 
86 Oct. R Reg. 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 
Ol City: 


90 Oct. R Prem 
86 Oct. R Reg 


13.75~-13.9 
12.75—12.9(2) 
Pittsburgh: 


90 Oct, R Prem. 
86 Oct. R Reg 


13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries) 

90 Oct. R Prem (2)14-14.75 
86 Oct. R Prem 13.5—13.75 
84 Oct. R Reg. (3)13-13.5 
82 Oct. R Reg. ... 12.25-12.5 
Str. run gasoline, excl. 


Detroit shpt. (3)10.5—12.125 


OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


83 Oct, R Reg. Tver 14.0 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles dist.: 


90 Oct. R Prem. 
80 Oct. R Reg 


13.3-16.5 
12-14(2) 


San Fran. dist.: 


90 Oct. R Prem. 


16.25-17 
80 Oct. 


14.25-14.5 


San Joaquin Valley dist.: 
90 Oct, R Prem. 


16.25-17 
80 Oct. R Reg. 


14.25-14.5 


LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA, 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 


Viseous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi 


Ps 4 sep ebrac heal sab ee x 31.5 
13 30.5 
; 29.5 
. (2)28-31 
(143 at 100°) 400-405 fl. 
30.5 
29.5 


28.5 
(2)27-30 





COLOR ie syria: Bor 
GASOLIN 


additive lube oils. 
2 
Petroleum Colors 
PATENT CHEMICALS. INC. 
PATERSON 4, N. J. 


Price Service, Inc., 
subscription rate in U. 8.: 


would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, 
Octane ratings are ASTM; Research Method ratings, indicated by letter 
R, are minimum ratings; Motor Method ratings are indicated by letter 
M. For further details of price conditions apply to any NPN—OILGRAM 
office or see back of any OJILGRAM Price Service invoice. 


and such prices appear in the price tables. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
1213 West 3rd St., 


Cleveland 13, Ohto. 
$150 per year, payable in advance. 


Annual 


Bright Stocks 
145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl., No. 8 col 
peiewaseereceas * 32.5 
31.5 
(2)30-33 


Cylinder Stocks 
filterb’! .. 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis. Bright Stocks, vis, at 210° 
Neutrals, vis. at 100°, 0-10 p.p. 


Neutral Oils—Conventional 
Pale Oils Col, 

60-85 vis. 
86-110 vis. 
150 vis. 
180 vis. 
200 vis. 
250 vis. 
280 vis. 
300 vis. 


15.5(2) 

15.5(2) 
16.5-17.5 
17.5-18 


. oe 
2. 
3.. 
3.. 
3.. 
3.. 
3.. 
3.. 


Bright Stock—Conventional 


200 vis. D: 
10-25 p.p. 
150-160 vis. 
0-10 p.p. 
10-25 p.p. 
120 vis. D: 
0-10 p.p. 


Bright Stock—Solvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i 


Neutral Oils—Solvent 


170-180 vis., 98 v.i. .. 
20 +210 vis., 90-95 v.i., 
300 vis., 95 v.i. 


24.5-26.25 
25-26.5(2) 
27.5-28 


Cylinder Stocks 


600 s.r., olive green 


LUBRICATING OILS 


for 


Tank Car 


Buyers 
UNIFORM 
HIGH QUALITY 


DEEP ROCK Oil CORPORATION 
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SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 


(Vis. at 100° F, FOB S. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment.) 


PALE OILS: 
Vis. Color 


100 S-2% . (2)12-12.5(4) 
200 er (2)13—13.5(4) 
300 : ° 14(6) 
500 +314 : 15(6) 
750 3 A 16(6) 
1200 : : (2)17-17.5(3) 
2000 (2)18—19(4) 


RED 
Vis. Color 
100 5- 
200 5- 
300 ==5- 
5. 
5- 
¥ 


f 12-12.5(4) 
500 : 


(2)13-13.5(4) 
14(6) 
15(6) 
16(6) 

(2)17-17.5(4) 

»~6 (2)18-19(4) 


750 
1200 
2000 


6 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 
FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70 4 6.875( Quotations) 


FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


26-70 . ; 6.375( Quotations) 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JAN. 21 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) CENT. W. TEX, (Truck trnspt.) 
i A Sarr ee 9—-9.625 41-43 w.w 

42-44 Ww, ... ceeeens 9-9.625 58 & above D.1. Diesel 

Range oil : es 9~9.25(2) U.G.1. gas oil 

58 & above D.I. Diesel .. 8.9-9.375(2) No fuel 

No, 1 fuel ... . (3)8.875-9.25 No. 2 fuel 

No, 2 fuel ... caceee (5)8.25-8.75 No. 5 fuel 

No, 3 fuel ; 88.25 No. 6 fuel 

No, 6 fuel . ; ees (4)$1.65- 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
41-43 w.w. ; ee 9-9.2 KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
42-44 w.w. . boneee 9-9.75 42-44 wiw (2)9.4-10.5 
Range oil es 52 & below Diese! (2)9.3-9.625 
58 & above D.I. Diesel 8.9-¢ 58 & above Diesel (2)9.3-9.875 
No, 1 fuel ... , : (4)8. 875-4 No. 1 fuel (2)9.1-10.25 
No, 2 fuel ... . (4)8.25-8.! No. 2 fuel . (2)8.5-9.875 
No. 6 fuel . . . (3)$1.65 No. 4 fuel 

No, 5 fuel $2.15--2.40 


N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M No. 6 fuel (3)$1.75-2.00(2) 


41-43 w.w. 8. 75—¢ 
42-44 w.w, aa gas a 
58 & above D.I. Diesel ‘ 8.25. 
No, 2 fuel Seneenesenes 8 ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 
No. 6 fuel .....-.0+005 $1.65. 42-44 wow. 

Tractor fuel - : 

Diesel fuel 52 & below 

Diesel fuel 58 & above 

No, 2 fuel 

No. 3 fuel 


W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 w.w. 00s eb eecedote esos 
42-44 ww. ; 9.25-10.5 
58 & above D.I. Diesel . 9.5 
No. 1 fuel : ‘ es 9.25(2) No. 4 fuel 
No. 2 fuel : . 8.5-9.25 No. 5 fuel 
No. 6 fuel é weinds $1.65—1.80 No. 6 fuel 
E, TEX, (Truck trnspt.) 
41-43 w.w Jiveotawe 9—9.25(2) 
42-44 w.w. ; : 9(3) WESTERN PENNA. 
58 & above D.I. Diesel ... 8.25—9. 25. , P 
ae fo RS 6 9.125 ewe 
No, 2 fuel sees et ese eg a 
J Ld NO . 
No, 6 fuel A és (5)$1.75~—1.85 on a. Gon 10.25 
No. 3 fuel 
36-40 gravity fuel 


Ou City: 





New York 





Kerosine 
No. 1 fuel 


Marketer of Petroleum Products No. 3 fuel 


36-40 gravity fuel 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION runes 


Kerosine , 10.75-11.75 


No, 1 fuel ‘ an 10. 75—11.625 
Boston No. 2 fuel .......-..+--+.  20.876-11.375 
No, 3 fuel ; : ; 
36-40 gravity fuel ° 10,25—11 








Pleo ~UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA >Ca= 


AN ASSURED 
SUPPLY of 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 

(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 

Range oil ; pita ves 11.55-12. 251 2) 
46-49 w.w. kero. ...... 11.55-12.55 
P.W, distillate ........ 11.4 

No, 2 fuel : s oe se (2)10.75 

No. 3 fuel eee 10.75 

U.G.1. gas oil eweaws (2)8.5—4 

No, 5 fuel ; ° e (2)8 

No. 6 fuel : o (3)7.8-8.25 


1 % PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL Ss 
° Ohio points: 


Kerosine 11.9 
No, 1 fuel taene 11.7 


UNITED has an assured supply of Pennsylvania Grade Crude... No. 2 fuel ... 10.7 


Diesel (Light & Mea Mens 11.7 


owns and operates its gathering system and pipe line from the 
Bradford field to its two modern refineries in Warren. That's why CALIFORNIA 
UNITED is a dependable source of supply for those jobbers and Se See rere 


40-43 w.w. . wee 12.6—13 


marketers who demand the very finest in 100% Pure Pennsylvania Heavy fuel (PS 400) . $1.95-2.05 


Ligh* fuel (PS 300) ..... $2.25(2) 


Lubricants. UNITED will continue to protect qualified jobbers and Diesel fuel (PS 200) .. 10.4-11.5 


marketers with the same cooperation and understanding that have 
distinguished its customer relations for nearly 50 years. 40-43 w.w., 


Stove dist. (PS 100) . 11.9-13 


Los Angeles: 

spebe eepsece (2)12-12.5 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) . $1.75-—2.00 
Light fuel (PS 300) .. $2.15—2.20(4) 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL Diesel fuel (PS 200) ..... 8.25-11.4 


MEMBER P.G. C.O. A. PERMIT No. 24 


Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 9-12.9 


San Francisco: 

BER. WL. nk 0 ov ons eee 12.5-13 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) ... $1.95-2.05 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2. 252) 


Diesel fuel (PS 200) .... 10.4—11.5 
REFINING ' COMPANY Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 11.9-13 
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CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 


Motor Gasoline 

90 Oct. R Prem. 
88 Oct. R Prem. 
84 Oct. R Reg. 
82 Oct. R Reg. 


Light Fuel Oils 
Range oil 
No, 2 fuel 
Heavy Fuel Oils 


No. 5, low sulfur ..... 
No, 5, high sulfur ...... 
No, 6, low sulfur 
No. 6, high sulfur 


13.5% 
12.5x 


11.375-11.75 
(2)10.5-10.75(2) 


WAX 


WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., 
White Crude Scale: 


122-124 A.m.p. 
124-126 A.m.p. 


in Bulk) 


4.5-5(2) 


SEABOARD 


Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots; domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons, 


Crude Seale 
124-126 white 


N. ¥. Domestic N.Y. Export 
6(2) 6(2) 


Fully Refined: 
123-5 
SS 
128-30 


7.45 
7.45(3) 
7.45(3) 


7.40-8.15(3) 
7.40-8.15(3) 
7.5-8.25 
7.5-8.25(2) 
7.65-8.4 
8-8.75 
8.25-9(3) 
11.2 


7.55(3) 
7.55(3) 
7.5513) 
8.3(2) 
9.55 


NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 

Stoddard solvent ak whe 
Cleaners naphtha ......... 
V.M.&P. naphtha 

Mineral spirits 

Rubber solvent 

Lacquer diluent 

Benzol diluent ......... 


11.375(3) 

11.875(2) 

11.875(4) 

10.875(4) 

11.875(3) 
“(2)12. 125~-12.625(2) 
. (2)13.125-13.625 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Ol City: 


Stoddard solvent ...... 


Pittsburgh: 


Stoddard solvent .......... 15(3) 


Refinery & Terminal Press Continued) 
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ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals, and of tanker terminal operators 


FOB their terminals. 


District 
N. Y. Harbor 
do barges. 
Albany 
Baltimore 
do barges. 
Baton Rouge 
do barges. 
Bo-ton 
Charleston 
Corpus Christi 
Houston we 
do barges . 
Jacksonville . 
Miami 
Mobile 
New Haven 
New Orleans. 
do barges . 
Norfolk 
Pensacola ... 
Philadelphia . 
do barges . 
Pt. Everglades 
Portland 
Providence .. 
Savannah 
Tampa 
Wilmington, 
Gi: one 


Albany 
Baltimore 

do barges . 
Baton Rouge. 

do barges . 
Boston 
Charleston 
Houston 


No. 2 Fuel 


N. Y. Harb. (19)9.1-9.2 
do barges. (17)9-9.25 


92 Oct. R 90 Oct. R 


Prem. Gasoline Prem. 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
14.2-15.2(3) 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


13,85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 
14.2-15.2 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 


14.95-15.7 14.95-15.2(2) 
13.3-14.475 13.3 
12.5-13.5 12.5 
12.25-13.3 12.25-13.3 
12.25-13.3 (2)12-12.25 
13.6(4) 13.3-13.6(2) 
13.6 

13.4 

15 

12 

12 

12.9-13.2 
13.4 


13.4(3) 
15(3) 

12.6 

12.6 
12.9-14.6 
13.4 
15.15-15.2 
15.05 

13.6(3) 
15.05-15.3(3) 
14.95-15.2(3) 
13.6(3) 
13.4(3) 


15.15 
15.05 
13.6 
15.05-15.3 
14.95-15.2 
13.3(2) 
13.3-13.4 


13.05-14.55(2) 13.05-13.2 


Gas House 
Gas Oil 
9.2-9.6 
9.5 
9.8 
9.3 


9.4(12) 
9.2(10) 
9.1(5) eves 
8.4 8.8 


do barges .(2)8-8.5 


Jacksonville . 
Miami 
Mobile 
New Haven . 
New Orleans. 
do barges . 
Norfolk 
Pensacola 
Philadelphia . 
do barges . 
Pt. Everglades 
Portland 
Providence .. 
Savannah ... 
Tampa 
Wilmington, 
me &..2ve cs 


- (5)9.2-9.4 


10.1(8) 
10.1 


9.3(10) 
8.5-8.7(3) 
8.7 


9.5 
9.2(10) 
9.1(9) 
10.1(4) 
9.4(9) 
9.3(9) 
10.1(7) 
10(5) 


9.4(7) 


(0-10 p.t.) 
(12)$3.23-3.56 
(12)3.20-3.46 2.8 

3.75 


3.23(3) 
3.20(3) 


3.18 
3.10-3.25(3) 


Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


Kerosine 
No, 1 Fuel 





(3)12,85-13.6 

(2)12-13.4 

(3)12.7-13.7(5) 
11.9-13.5 
11,8-12 


13.7(7) 
12.3-12.475 
11.5 
11.25-11.3 
11.25-11.3 
12.6(7) 
12.6 
12.4(2) 
13.5(2) 
11.6 

11.6 
11.9-12.3 
12.4 
13.7-13.9 
13.7-13.8 
12.6(4) 
13.8(3) 
13.7(4) 
12.3-12.6(4) 
12.4(4) 


12.05-12.55 


er 


87 
84 
22 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
3. 
2. 


19 
26 
73 


3.365 


2.82 
3.10 


3.24 
2.76 


No. 5 Fuel No.5 Fuel Shore Plants 
(15-60 p.t.) (50 cet., 55 d.1.) (45 cet., 45 d.1.) 
(6)9.5-9.6(2) 


(2)8.5-9 


(2) 
(6) 


(2) 
(2) 


(18) 10.1-10.2(2) 
6 sen 10(19) 
12.7-13.7(2) 
11.9-13.5 


10.4(9) 
10.3(10) 
hied 10.2(4) 
11.1 9.7 
11 
12.7-13.7 
12.3-12.45 
11.5 
11.25-11.5 
11.25-11.5 
12.3-12.6 


10.3(14) 
10.4(5) 
9.25-10.25 
9-9.25 
11.1 
11.1(3) 
10.4(4) 
10.3(9) 
9.7-10.15 
9.7-9.95 
10.547) 
10.4(2) 
10.2(10) 
10.1(10) 
eee 11.15) 
13.8 10.4(9) 
13.7 10.3(9) 
12.3-12.6 11.1(7) 
12.3-12.4 10.9(7) 


12.4 
13.5(2) 
11.25-11.3 
11,2-11.25 
11.9-12,6 
13.7 

13.6 


12.05-12.55 10.5(7) 


Diesel Oil Light Diesel 


Ships’ Bunkers 
$3.90(5) 

9.8(4) mete 
9.6(5) 3.90(4) 
8.8 3.49 
9.7(5) 
9.5(2) 


3.94(3) 
3.90(2) 
3.49(6) 
4.242(5) 
4.242(3) 


10.1(6) 
10.1(2) 
9.5 
9.7(5) pe 
8.7-9.1(2) 3.49(3) 
8. (4) 3.90(3) 
3.90(5) 
4.242(4) 
4.03 
3.94-4.07 
4.242(5) 
4.20(5) 


3.90(3) 


9. a8) 


10.1 (5) 
9.8(4) 
9.7(4) 
10.1(5) 
10(6) 


9.5(2) 





No.6 Fuel Bunker © 
Max. 1% Fuel 
Sulfur Ships’ 
Barges Bunkers 


$2.55-2.60(3) $2.45(11) 
2.60 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 
Guarantee 
Barges 
$2.45(13) 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 
Guarantee 


a. ~ fo 50 


H 4516) 
1.88 
2.51(9) 
Charleston 2.34(2) 
Corpus Christi 1.88 
Houston ....(4)1.85-1.90 
Jacksonville . 2.31(6) 

i 2.25 


No, 6 Fuel 
Max. 1% 
Sulfur 


$2.55-2.63(2) 
2.60 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 

V.M.&P, Naphtha ... 

Mineral spirits & stoddard ‘solvent 

Rubber solvent 


N.Y.Harb. 
Albany 
Baltimore 
Baton Rouge. 
Boston 


2.45(4) 
1.85(2) 
2.51(5) 
2.31(3) 
1,85(3) 
1.85(11) 
2.28(6) 
2.22(3) 
1.90 
2.47(2) 
1.85(4) 
> 40(4) 
2.10 
> 45(7) 
2.22(3) 
2.51 
2.47(3) 
2.31(5) 
2.16(5) 


2.45(4) 
1.85 


2: 51(5) 
2.31(3) 
1.85 


1.85(7) 
2.28(6) 
2.22(2) 
1.90 
2.47 
1.85(3) 
2.40(4) 
2.10 
2.45(8) 
2.22(2) 
2.51 
2.47(2) 
2.31(4) 
2.16(4) 


E, TEXAS (Truck Trnspt.) 
Stoddard solvent 


CENT. W. TEX. 
Stoddard solvent 


(Track Trnspt.) 


KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n. only) 


3.24(2) 
Stoddard solvent 2.43(3) ve 
2.488) 
2.25(2) 
2.54(2) 
2.47(5) 
2.34(5) 
2.19(5) 


11.8 


ne 
Philadelphia . 

Pt. Everglades 
Portland 


ATLANTIC COAST seam 
V.M.&P. us a 
Naphtha 


Spirits 


17(4) 16(5) 
. .(3)16.5-17 (4)15.5-16 
17.5(3) octane ratings, indicated by the letter “R", are minimum ratings. Motor Method 
sve , where ted by ‘mM’, 


16. 5(4) used, are indicated the letter ‘ 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT JAN. 21 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
brice indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 

Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 

EO BEEOOED éxaide ne ccevdene cbeces sncebnesd 17.75 

Grade 100/130 ..........005- ° 16-16.75 

Grade 91/96 15.75 
Motor Gasoline 

92 Oct. R (Premium) ++ 12-12.25(2) 

90 Oct. R (Premium) 11.75-12(2)-12.25 

85 Oct. R (Regular) 11(3)-11.5 

83 Oct. R (Regular) 10. 75-11-11 .25(2) 


79 Oct. R 10.5-11 
10-10. 25-10. 75 
Gerosine & Licht Fuels 
41-43 kerosine 9(4) 
No. 2 8(6) 
Diesel & Gas Oils 
43-47 Diesel index 8-8 .125-8.25 
48-52 Diesel index 8.125-8 .25-8.375 
53-57 Diesel index 8.25-8 .375-8.5 
Geavy Fueis—Cargoes 
No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. ......eeeseees sescececeess $2.35(2)-$2.50 
Bunker C Fuel $1 .75(2)-$1 .85(3)-$1.90 
Research octane ratings, indicated by the letter ‘‘R’’, are minimum ratings. Motor Method 
octane ratings where “used, are indicated by the letter ‘‘M’’. 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. 
(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8. gals., exclusive of loca! port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 
Type of Price API 
Crude Per bbi. FOB Point Gravity 
Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 
Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 
Sidon, Lebanon 36-36.9 
Iraq-Kirkuk : Tripol!. Lebanon 38-28 9 
Iraq-Basrah . Fao, Iraq 32-32.9 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet Specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 


District Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 


we Wie! Te oss eeceec« é . mht. 
Boston, Mass, ...... + See ey 


Portland, Me. ..... iseonediotics —_ me 
Philadeiphia, Pa. .. 

Baltimore, Md. .. 

Norfolk, Va. ...... 

Fe Sh -cncsdnedd iatbattaean’ 

ew Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) ...... 17 

Houston, Tex. . ° 0050 eccensso ede 16 .5-17.25 


LAKE PORT TERMINALS 


Buffalo Cleveland 
90 Oct. R (Prem.) ....scscececeess 16(2) 
86 Oct. R (Reg.) «2.200. ceeececeees(B)14.5-14.8 
HeTOSING .cccccccccccccccscccccecese 13.808) 
Dates FORS cccccsccsccccsevessccene EGS) 
No. 1 Fuel . cece 
SEO, B PUG wcccoccccscccccsesicccoe 90.864) 
BR, B PU ccc cccvcceccccccscocecce eos 9. 
BRO DOR ccccvccccsccccsccceccecs PSOE 8. 8.4(4) 


PETROLATUMS PACIFIC COAST 


rage PENNA. (In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker OC Fuel 
( -, carloads; or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) 


San Pedro, Calif. $3.44(5) $1.70(4)x 

San Francisco .. 3.65(4) $1.75(4)x 

Portland, Ore, .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4)x 

Seattle, Wash. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4)x 
eeeesses €2)5.25-5.375 


LPG PRICES 





(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 
tank transport trucks) 


Refiners 
District Propane Propane ond 
N. ¥. Harbor 7-7.5 77.5 0.05 sees Marketers 
Philadelphia . 7(2) 72) owes 

Baltimore as Wee's 
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MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 
U. 8. DOLLARS PER BBL, OF 159 LITERS 


Bunker © Diesel 
(Ships Bunkers) 
Mexican Gulf 


Tampico ....s+-++ $3.75 
Veracruz 95 ooge 
Minatitian ‘ 3.75 


Pacific Coast 
Guaymas os $3.95 


Manzanillo ......- 3.66 
Salina Cruz 2. 3.50 





29 YEARS OF RELIABLE 
OlL PRICE REPORTING 


This, in just a few words, is the story of 
Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service. 

Since 1923, it has been recognized 
throughout the industry as the foremost 
daily oil price reporting agency. It has 
constantly been top management's major 
source of oil price information, and with 
good reason. 

. « « « OILGRAM has the lorgest stoff of 
oll price experts employed by any oll 
price reporting agency. 

. « + « OUGRAM is the most complete, 
most comprehensive price report available 
to the oil man. 

. « « « OUGRAM has the complete con- 
fidence of its subscribers. More than 
ninety out of every one hundred oil men 
who once subscribe renew their subscrip- 
tions year after year, 

If you are dependent upon daily oil prices 
In your marketing operation, you should 
be an OILGRAM Price Service subscriber. 
We invite you to accept a week's Trial 
Subscription with our compliments. There 
is no obligation on your part whatsoever. 
A letter of request on your company 
letterhead is all that is required. 

Write today to: 


Platt’s 


OILGRAM 


Price Service 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Obie 








—CANS SHORT?— 
WORLD § xX FAMOUS 


BARREL PUMPS 


Oil Equipment Mfg. Corp., New Haven, Conn. 


HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
INDEPENDENT MARKETER 


Maine to South Carolina 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YOR 2 s 














OIL PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include tazes; they do, however, include 


inspection fees as shown in next column. 
County tazes as indi d in 





Atlantic 
sna rE 
( ) e 
Gasoline No. 1 No.2 
Dir. Cons, Fuei Fuel 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. T.W. 


Allentown, Pa. 13.4 13.4 


~ 
°o 
ee 
a 
°o 
nN 
wo 


Altoona ...... 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 
Brie ......--. 15.7 16.7 7.0 14.55 13.15 
Greensburg ... 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 
Harrisburg ... 14.3 14.3 7.0 14.0 12.8 
Philadelphia .. ... ove oe 12134 1233 
Pittsburgh +» 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 
Reading ...... 13.4 13.4 7.0 14.0 12.8 
Scranton ..... 14.3 14.3 7.0 14.3 13.1 
Wilkes Barre.. 14.3 14.3 7.0 14.3 13.1 
Williamsport .. 15.0 15.0 7.0 14.3 13.1 
ME: aveeccye u14.3 x14.3 7.0 13.7 12.5 
Wilmington, 

Dh, wccssess 206 2104 9.60 WA WS 
Bridgpt., Conn. 14.8 14.8 6.0 oe ees 
Hartford ..... ... ees os : 12.8 
New Haven... 14.8 14.8 6.0 ° 12.3 
Boston, Mass, . 14.9 14.9 6.3 ee 232.6 
Fall River .... 14.9 14.9 63 ‘ eee 
Springfield .... 15.6 15.6 6.3 13.3 
Worcester .. 15.1 15.1 6.3 - 128 
Prov., R. LL... 149 49 6.0 12.5 
Camden, N. J.. ... eee -» 13.2 12.3 
Newark ....... eee aes ose WA 33 
Albany, N. Y.. 14.7 14.7 6.0 13.5 12.2 
Binghamton .. 15.8 15.8 60 14.7 13.3 
Buffalo ..... +. 15.5 15.5 60 148 13.6 
Elmira ....... 15.8 15.8 60 14.8 13.4 
Rochester .... 15.5 15.5 6.0 14.8 13.4 
Syracuse ..... 15.4 154 60 14.6 13.2 
Watertown ... 16.6 166 60 160 142 
Baltimore, Md. 14.5 14.5 7.0 ee 12.2 
Richmond, Va. 145 145 80 14.0 12.6 
Charlotte, N.C.. 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 12.6 
Jacksonville, 

FAR. cccccvce 2 15.2 9.0 ‘ e 

Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. Ww. 
Philadelphia, Pa. .... 16.5 18.0 
Pittsburgh ......... 20.0 21.0 


Heavy Fuel Otls—T.W. 
No. 5 No. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 8.48 6.90 


Kerosine—Thru Penna, & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w, deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—aAdd Ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 


gals. 
Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 
«x Effective Jan. 9. 


CONT'L. (N. B. Prices are Continental's 


tankwagon prices. Current selling 
OIL prices may vary those shown 
because of local conditions.) 
Conoco Demand 
N-tane (3rd Kero- 
(regular) Grade) line sine 
Tank Wagon Taxes T.W. 
Denver, Colo. ... 14.8 13.8 8.0 14.7 
Grand Junc. .... 17.2 16.2 8.0 17.1 
Pueblo ..... esse 15.6 14.6 8.0 15.5 
Casper, wre. soe -35.7 14.7 8.0 15.0 
y—— Aon sccocoe S008 14.7 8.0 15.6 
17.0 ceee 8.0 16.5 
18.0 ose 8.0 18.2 
17.0 oese 8.0 18.2 
17.5 cece 8.0 18.2 
16.4 pace 7.0 16.5 
19.1 18.1 8.0 19.2 
16.0 15.0 8.5 14.9 
15.3 14.3 8.5 14.2 
+ 16.3 “an 9.0 15.2 
13.7 12.7 8.5 12.9 
13.5 12.5 8.5 13.1 
13.5 12.5 8.5 12.5 











Gasoline taxes, shown in Ala. 
separate column, include 2e federal, and state tazes; also city and 
Kerosine tank wagon prices 
aiso do not include tazes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 
footnotes. Discounts, if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in 


effect Jan. 21, 


CHEVRON 
Regular) Av. 80/87 Gaso- 


CALIFORNIA 





STANDARD T.T. T.T. line 
400 Gals. & over Taxes 

San Fran., Cal..... 14.5 18.0 6.5 
Los Angeles ...... 14.0 17.5 6.5 
a ea 15.7 19.2 6.5 
Phoenix, Ariz. .... 17.2 20.7 7.0 
Reno, Nev. ....... 17.0 20.5 7.5 
Portiand, Ore 15.0 18.5 8.0 
Seattle, Wash. 15.0 18.5 8.5 
Spokane ...... eooe 17.8 21.3 8.5 
ree 15.0 18.5 8.5 
Boise, Idaho ...... 17.7 23.2 8.0 
Salt Lake, U. .... 15.4 19.4 7.0 
Honolulu, T, H. ... 3 18.8 8.5 
at 30.6 4.0 

16.3 19.8 4.0 


San Fran., Cal... 18.5 10.9 12.4 
Los Angeles ..... 18.0 10.4 11.9 
Fresno .......... 19.8 11.8 13.3 
Phoenix, Ariz. ... 21.2 13.9 15.4 
Reno, Nev. ...... 21.1 13.8 15.3 
Portland, Ore. ... 20.5 11.5 cee 
Seattle, Wash. ... 20.5 11.5 ose8 
Spokane ..... - 24.3 14.8 16.3 
Tacoma .....-+++ 20.5 11.5 cee 
Boise, Idaho ..... 28.8 15.3 16.8 
Salt Lake, U. ... 16.5 13.0 13.5 
Honolulu, T. H. . 19.3 11.6 eons 
Fairbanks, ‘Alaska 34.8 cove eeve 
Juneau .......... 21.8 eee eevee 
Taxes: 


Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5¢ state. 
Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state. 


Honolulu—-8.5¢ gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oi] price is 
ex ic territorial Hquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals. ; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5¢ for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5¢ gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- 
liveries, add 4.5c gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals, (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0¢ for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal. deliveries. 

Standard Diesel/Furnace Oi] & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0.5c; less 
than 40 gals., add 5c. 


Humble 
HUMBLE Gasoline Gaso- Kerosine 
Ol Regular ine Tank Re- 
T.W. Retail Taxes Wagon tail 


Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
Ft. Worth .. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
Houston .... 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 


Notes: 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


1952, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
rters offices, but subject to iater correction. 

Inspection fees per gal., 
unless otherwise specitied, are as follows: 
1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 
2/25c; Kans, 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/2000; Mo. 1/25c; Neb. 2/100c; 
Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla. 2/25c; S. C. 1/8c; 8. D 
1/40c; Tenn. 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5c. 


included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 


1/20c; Fla, 1/8c; Ill, 3/100c; ind 


ESSO Esso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
STANDARD Gasoline Kero- 
Dir. Cons. sine 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Atlantic City, N. J. .xf12.6 14.6 5.0 13.2 
Newark ... --*°10.6 14.6 5.0 13.1 
Baltimore, Md. coves 26.58.1346 7.6 2232 
Cumberland ........ 15.7 15.7 7.0 14.5 
Washington, D. C. 14.9 14.9 6.0 13.5 
Danville, Va. ...... 15.4 15.4 8.0 14.23 
Petersburg ......... 15.0 15.0 8.0 14.3 
EN « aie'ginns 006-5 14.1 14.1 8.0 13.6 
Richmond .......... 145 145 8.0 14.0 
Roanoke ... -o+ 163 163 8.0 16.1 
Charleston, w. Va. 16.1 16.1 7.0 15.2 
Fairmont 16.1 16.1 7.0 15.6 
Parkersburg ....... 16.0 16.0 7.0 14.6 
Wheeling .......... 16.0 16.0 7.0 14.4 
Charlotte, N. C, 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 
Hickory ............ 15.8 15.8 9.0 14.1 
| a ery eer e: 16.0 160 9.0 14.4 
Raleigh sae 16.0 160 9.0 14.6 
Salisbury ; 15.3 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Charleston, 8. ¢. 14.5 145 9.0 ooe 
Columbia ‘ 15.9 15.9 9.0 
Spartanburg ....... 14.9 149 9.0 slip 
New Orleans, La. 13.3 13.3 11.0 12.8 
Baton Rouge 13.7 13.7 11.0 12.5 
Alexandria ......... 15.1 15.1 11.0 13.7 
Lake Charles ...... 13.8 13.8 11.0 13.1 
Shreveport ....... 15.4 15.4 11.0 13.5 
New Iberia ... 13.9 13.9 11.0 13.1 
Knoxville, Tenn. - 63 15.3 9.0 13.7 
ere 15.0 15.0 9.0 13.5 
Chattanooga ....... 15.2 15.2 9.0 13.6 
Nashville scosdeoss Ge mee O88. 28 
Little Rock, Ark. 15.9 15.9 8.5 14.3 
Naphthas-T. W. & Sieel Bbis. 
Min, Spirits V.M.&aP. 
Newark, N. J. 
3,600 gals. & over... 17.0 18.5 
Steel bbis. ......... 23.0 24.5 
Baltimore, Md. 
3,600 gals. & over... 15.7 ° 
Steel bbis. .......... 24.5 e 
Washington, D. C. 
100-499 gals. ....... 19.0 oe 
500-3,599 gals. ..... 18.0 eae 
3,600 gals. & over. 16.2 
Steel bbis. ..... 20 


FUEL OmLs—?. w. 
No 





.1 No.2 No.4 No.6 
Atlantic City, N.J. 13 "2 12.2 . 
Newark, N. J. ... 13.1 12.1 $3 “754 $3. "006 
Baltimore, Md. .. 13.1 12.2 3.69 2.94 
Washington, D. C. 13.5 126 3.85 2.89 
Norfolk, Va. .... 13.6 12.2 .... ences 
Danville ... e eens 24.8 . oe 
Petersburg 3 12.9 ° oe 
Richmond Sie ie ee 
ROEMORS «0.00 ccccc wee. 13.7 e ee 
Charlotte, N. C.. 13.9 12.6 ° oe 
Hickory ......... 14.1 12.9 .. 
Raleigh ......... 14.6 13.5 
Charleston, 8S. C.. .... 12.4 es 
Columbia ....-e65 sees 13.2 
Spartanburg ..... .... 2.4 


1 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices” do not n- 
clude 1c state tax. 
Notes: 

Kerosine No. 1—Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 390 gals or more: add tec fer 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No. 6—Washington price is for min, delivery 
of 1,050 gais.; for min, delivery of 2,500 gals., 
price is $2.83 per bbl. 

Effective Dates: x Dec. 14; xt reduced from 
14.6 to 13.6, Jan. 16; from 13.6 to 12.6, Jan. 
17; x° Jan. 16. 





(Prices are per imperial gal.; to 
IMPERIAL arrive at price per U. 8. gal., 
OL subtract 1/6th) 
(Reguiar Grade) Kere- 
Dealer Gasoline sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. 
St. John’s, _" -» 26.1° 14.0 25.1 
Halifax, scee See 15.0 23.6 
St. John, N. * 21.6 13.0 23.6 
Charlottetown,P. E. ra 23.6 13.0 25.6 
Montreal, P. Q. ... 23.6 13.0 25.6 
Toronto, Ont. ..... 22.6 11.0 24.é 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 22.6 11.0 24.6 
Winnipeg, Man. 23.0 9.0 27.0 
Brandon, Man. 26.9 9.0 28.9 
Regina, Kk. so: MS 10.0 23.5 
Saskatoon, Sask. .. 1 10.0 27.1 
Calgary, Alta. .... 21.3 10.0 23.3 
Edmonton, Alta. .. 20.0 10.0 22.0 
Vancouver, B. C. . 22.0 10.0 24.0 


(*) Price is for Esso Extra (Premium). 
Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes, 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 





SOCONY VACUUM 


New York City: 
Manh. 


SSSee: o:: 


& 


et 
SCeogae- OGGrre: w- 
a. 


> ee: eSS55erSSee: oo: 
wean nuKeauee- Ge- 


ee 


wh- wWwewe 


BEAN CANIHOe: @w- 
os Or om bo bo Or bo to 


+; ween. 


a 
+ ten: 


— 


tom ptona: Cototren: LOH: 
1 eeSece: ©S50: 


Providence, R. I. 
Burlington, Vt. 


SSSEENSRESSESSERSEESES SESS: 
Wa Sere OCON HINO REHOHADA 


eh keded et etetet<tet aoe 
2 Ge bo bo Ge Ge Go bo bt we 


wo 


bnb bn aben chedbtnbdnanaceé 20.5 18.5 21.5 
= 5 RE. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Mobil Kerosine—Mt, Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals of more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 
i ee. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals, or more. 
Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 


OHIO STANDARD 
Aviation Gasoline-Cons. T.W. 
Sohio Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
Sohio Re- S.R. D.C. V.M.aP. 
Avia. Naph- Naph- Varno- 
~~ tha tha 


iste 
re 


3 


itt 


Akron .... 
Canton .. 
Cincinnati . 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


oo 

= 

° 
no 
° 


Lima 
Mansfield 
Marion ... 
Portsmouth. 
Toledo .... 
Youngstown 
Zanesville . 20.0 y 19. 15.5 19. 21. . 13.9° 12.9° 
Taxes: Hangar cperaters can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 
. © supplier, 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w, 
Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gals. or more; less than 100 gals., 0.5¢ higher. Prices at 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5¢ higher. 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75¢; 2500 to 4999 gals., le; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5¢. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.50. 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 8.8. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 
Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are bli 
Red Crown (Reg. Grade) 4 ar Keutoey 
R Furnace ol—_—_—_—— Standard 


1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-849 850 gals. 
gals & over gals. gals. & over 


SooooSooCCSF¢ 
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5e0d000d00000! 
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6. 
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BRB aoaaaaaaa 
- . . . . . . . . . . 
SAAaaaaaaaaaan 
BESEBEsEEEEE 
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SEBESSsyBsEEE 
Boeaanaaaaaaaan 





° eete oes obes : ington 
dees 14.5 13.8 13.3 Louisville 
anes ith Paducah 
' = Jackson, 
Vicksburg 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Mobile 


AAIAIAIAAIAAG 
ecocoocooroceo 





— “eS 
SOeSCSHenOooorovevee 


Som OROHONNAAHOe 
SoooooeoooeooSoooO 
acer eraunawenwueri 


“ee Dallas, Tex. os 
150 gals. & over .... é cece <i 
150-899 gals. tes : =. 
400 gals. & over .... ais 4 — ald 


Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ic 
county; Montgomery, ic city & lc county; Pen- 
sacola, ic city. Other taxes not included in 

, kerosine, ic; Montgomery, 


750 gals. & over .... 

Taxes: St. Louis, M Houston < prices: 

city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace San Antonio .... kerosine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0. 5c. 
oil pricés do not include 4c state tax. Port Arthur .... , 

sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes Notes:—Dealer t.w. a Notes: 


added where applicable. classes of consumers with minimum Consumer t.w, prices are same as net dealer 
© “Temporary”’ price. 50 gals. prices. 


SooooONSOOSOS 
ecoooooooC°oo 


ao! 
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DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 


$13.50 per column inch. 
UNDISPLAYED: ‘'For wee “Wanted to Buy”, “Help Wanted", 
“Business Opportunities” \ Miscellaneous classisica- 


tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 
charge $7.50 per insertion. 


CLASSIFIED 





“Positions Wanted’’—I5 cents a word. Minimum charge §3 per insertion. 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 
No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 





Wanted to Buy 


NEW OR USED STEAM JACKETED grease 
kettle, 600 to 1000 gallon capacity, double 
motion agitator, 2 speed drive. Must be 
sound and in good condition. Send full par- 
ticulars and price as to what you have. St., Bristol, Conn, 
ROYAL OIL COMPANY, 2120 Delgany, Den- 


For Sale 


i—3000 GALLON TRAILER and International 
tractor, year of tractor 1942, Model KR-10. 
All equipment in excellent shape. Price com- 
plete $1950.00. D, J, DRISCOLL, 121 Laurel 


For Sale 


1—4500 GALLON TANDEM, 4800 gallon tan- 
dem, 5000 gallon tandem, 7000 gallon tandem. 
Alco single axle units. Price $2250.00 to 
$5500.00. BRUCE E, HACKETT C©0., 621 
West 538th St., Kansas City, Mo, 1385. 





ver, Colorado. 


For Sale 


TWO 5000 GAL. TANDEM gasoline trailers 
Sell with tractors if desired. Ready for 
service. Write ©. AND M, TRANSPORTA- 
TION CO., Box 166, Springfield, Mo, 





WATERFRONT PROPERTY 
FOR SA 
Ideally suited for oil terminal. 
bulkheaded with office building (1000 
located in Nassau 
County, 15 miles from New York City 
on fastest growing L. I. South Shore. 
Full price $20,000—half cash. Partner- 


ship possible. Brokers invited. 
X 610 WRITE TODAY 


sq. feet, brick), 





An advertisement in NPN’s Classified 
Section will bring you quick, effective 
results at low cost. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 West Third St. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Oil Price Index Remains Steady 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale 
oil price index for week ended Jan. 14 showed no change 
for seventh straight week. Index based on Platt’s Oilgram 
quotations, is compared below with corresponding week 
a year ago (1947 equals 100): 


Jan. 14,1952 Jan. 16, 1951 





Crude and eens: Ric ncaeuile a4 cu bled o centine 125.6 124.6 
Crude ... Fes piaPaebaccncedé Ves be ctny mee 133.5 
Refined products” shit seeakldss<usdidtiecvabes 124.1 122.9 
CED. Ont dhicg dc besion cubed o0.vee Oa winwa cats 131.5 131.0 
Kerosine EDS 6450 CoE RRL S CO HOS ooo SRR2 128.9 
Distillate fuels pb egwaeUasacaccvtawsa «+» 134.6 130.6 
Residual fuels .............. aesebsede eves, weed 101.7 
I NY in on eke e Say be 6 ogee peratind 92.1 92.1 
OR RD a bok nk bs Pies two diac seeees 116.4 116.4 


While not on a comparable basis with above oil index, 
bureaus’ wholesale price index for other commodities based 
on 1926 was down 0.4% to 176.5 for week ended Jan. 14. 


Imperial Cuts Crude Price in 3 Fields 


TORONTO—Imperial Oil Limited has reduced price it 
will pay for crude oil 8.5c per bbl. in three Alberta fields 
and has posted initial prices for two more fields in same 
area, all effective Jan. 16. 

Price was reduced from $2.62 to $2.535 per bbl. for oil 
purchased in Golden Spike field (D-2 and D-3 zones), 
Acheson/Stony Plain field (D-2 and D-3 zones), and 
Armisie field (Lower Cretaceous Zone). 

New postings are: Wizard Lake field (D-3 zone) 
$2.6327; Joseph Lake field (Viking Zone) $2.40. 


LP-Gas Supplies Continue Tight 


NEW YORK—Except for a few offerings for butane 
in Mid-Continent, supplies of liquefied petroleum gases 
continued tight, and return of tank cars from consuming 
areas still relatively slow, according to reports of mar- 
keters Jan. 16. 


Pries were reported unchanged, and firm at ceilings of 
principal suppliers—generally 4c for propane, 4.5c for 
propane-butane mix, and 5c for butane, FOB Group 3. 

In Southeast, marketers said that relatively mild 
weather had kept them from falling further behind on 
orders, although most sellers still were heavily back- 
logged. 

In Middle West, storms and unloading delays have 
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slowed return of pressure cars to producing areas. In ad- 
dition to demurrage, some marketers are enforcing $10- 
per-day charge for cars “unduly delayed” by distributors. 


Role of Lubes in Keeping Engines Clean 
(Continued from p. 33) 


leaded, the amount of lead is not an important factor. 
With either leaded or non-leaded fuels, combustion cham- 
ber deposits reach a peak for a particular type of en- 
gine operation after 2,000 to 6,000 miles of operation. 
The authors report that tests with six different ad- 
ditives, all blended to about MIL-0-2104 quality, show a 
maximum variation in octane requirement of 3.8 num- 
bers. They also state the effect of deposits from motor 
oil additives on spark plug performance appears to be 
more pronounced than on other performance factors. 


“It appears that lubricating oil is responsible only for 
a small part of the combustion chamber deposit prob- 
lem,” the authors conclude. 


Study of Engine Knock, by Dr. Lloyd L. Withrow and 
Dr. Frederick W. Bowditch, General Motors Research 
Laboratories. 


Using a high speed camera to produce a photo record 
of what combustion chamber deposit does to engine com- 
bustion, the authors report that although knock result- 
ing from deposits may rob an engine of efficiency, it 
also is a part of a process by which engines purge 
themselves of carbon. 


The authors say that the lead salts left in the engine 
by leaded gasoline are capable of purging substantial 
amounts of carbon from the engine under some operat- 
ing conditions. 


Tests for Antifreeze Contamination in Crankcase Oil, 
by George J. Liddell and Ruth Marshall, Sun Oil Co. 

Leakage of any coolant into the crankcase is evidenced 
frequently, but if the coolant is only water or even if 
it contains alcohol, it stands a good chance of vaporizing 
out of the oil. The authors point out, however, that 
with glycol-type antifreeze the situation becomes com- 
plicated because the glycol will not evaporate at crank- 
case operating temperatures. Thus, it mixes with the 
oil and circulates through the engine and may form 
resinous materials which can accumulate in the engine 
and cause trouble. 


They add that occurrences of head gasket leakage in 
postwar model cars seem on the increase. A method of 
detecting such conditions involving leakage of a glycol- 
fortified coolant is described by the authors. 
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Spray Wash at Service Stations 


NPN Survey of Oil Marketers Shows Split Opinion 
On Value of Bay Equipment for Building Business 


Does installing car wash equipment in service station bays help 
or hurt business? Does it mean too much dealer stress on car wash, 
to the neglect of gasoline, motor oil, TBA and lubrication sales? Is 


it worth the: investment? 


This is the first of two articles giving the opinions of oil marketers. 
It covers the views of large oil companies, jobbers and dealers. The 
second article, to appear in a later issue, tells of West Coast reaction 
and describes how the equipment is operated and merchandised. 

The two articles are limited to use of the moving-spray type wash 
equipment. They do not cover automatic machines too large for sta- 


tion bays (see NPN Aug. 29, p.46). 


By JOHN BARTON 
NPN Staff Writer 
Some oil men think car wash spray 
equipment in station bays is a good 
profit-maker—both in wash and oil 
product sales. Others think it definite- 
ly can hurt an outlet’s sales potential. 
Most believe the wisdom of installing 
wash equipment depends a lot on the 
station and its operator. 
Since spray car wash equipment 
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is in only a small percentage of the 
nation’s outlets at present, many 
companies have had little chance to 
judge what the equipment can do. 
But it is a fact that many dealers 
have shown sizable profit gains with 
the units, including increases up to 
15% for total business. 


However, these gains are not auto- 
matic. Oil marketers generally are 


SPRAY EQIUPMENT like this for car 

wash at service stations has found both 

defendants and opponents among oil 
marketers 





agreed that with this—or with any 
other car wash equipment: 

1. A good wash job is still a 
“must.” 

2. Car washing should not be al- 
lowed to interfere with other sales. 

3. Manpower is a continuing head- 
ache. 

Basically, the equipment is designed 
to spray water and wash solution 
back and forth over a car. It fits into 
a station bay, can be operated by one 
man, and requires sponging and dry- 
ing by hand. Cost varies between $700 
and $1,200. 


What Large Companies Think 


An NPN survey of 17 large oil com- 
panies, whose markets cover all 
states, shows a decidedly split opinion. 
Although no company makes a flat 
endorsement of the spray equipment, 
most feel that in the right spot it is 
a good business aid. A few give flat 
disapproval. All companies surveyed 
report only limited experience with 
the units. 

Twelve of the 17 companies (mostly 
majors) give estimates on how many 
of their stations now have spray 
equipment: 

Stations 


With Spray 
Equipment 
0 


Number of 
Companies 
Reporting 
1% 
Very Few 
12 
Over 60 
Following is a summary of large- 
company opinion, with generally 
favorable statements given first: 
Warrants Attention — One large 
West Coast oil company that sur- 
veyed station washing found spray 
equipment helpful. The survey re- 
port singled out three dealers who, 
by using the equipment, “increased 
their car output by approximately 
100% and at approximately a 25% 
reduction in their cost of water con- 
sumed for car washing.” 


Dealer No. 1 in six months 
“washed 1,302 cars and grossed 
$1,452 without adding any addi- 
tional labor (to operate spray 
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equipment). This resulted in a 

gross profit of $221 per month. 

The cost of soap, water, rags, 

chamois, etc., did not exceed $10 

per month. Car washing resulted 
in a better than $210-per-month 
average net income.” 

Dealer No. 2 “averaged approx- 
imately 350 cars per month 
washed, and his actual gross rev- 
enue was around $400 per month, 
or a net of approximately $360 
per month.” By using spray 
equipment, “he increased his prof- 
it from car washing approximate- 
ly $160 per month, with no addi- 
tional labor.” 

Dealer No. $8 washed nearly 
3,000 cars in nine months for a 
gross revenue of $3,300. 

The company notes that “car wash- 
ing in many cases is even a more 
frequent operation than lubrication, 
and hence gives a dealer a greater 
opportunity to sell other automotive 
needs through increased contacts.” 
It adds: “Certainly the added (wash) 
revenue during the quieter winter 
months should prove beneficial” to 
dealers. 

Helpful So Far—aA large marketer 
asserts that although its experience 
with the installations is limited, “in- 
dications are that they are doing a 
good job in stimulating station traf- 


fic, are increasing gasoline and oil 
sales, and are proving to be very 
popular both with the dealer and his 
customers.” 

Can Be Asset—‘“Generally speak- 
ing,” a large oil company states, “we 
feel that this kind of equipment can 
be an asset to the facilities of most 
service stations. The equipment plays 
a definite part in merchandising wash 
work. We are not aware of any case 
where this type of equipment has 
worked against the general over-all 
welfare of a service station business.” 

The cost of equipment “is a con- 
siderable investment for small deal- 
ers who do not have a large wash- 
ing potential. However, it is not at all 
out of line for those dealers who can 
wash several hundred or more cars 
per month, and either have a full- 
time wash man or do the wash work 
in spare time with their regular crew. 

“We do not feel that the equip- 
ment itself has a material effect as 
far as increasing (gasoline, motor oil, 
TBA and lube) business is con- 
cerned.” The effect on increasing car 
wash business “depends entirely upon 
how the dealer and his people use 
the equipment. We have service sta- 
tions where four men have washed as 
many as 100 cars a day with a single 
unit, installed in a one-car bay.” It 
is hard to tell “whether the four 


men could have washed 100 cars 
without the machine—probably not. 

“We do not dislike this equipment 
because dealers spend too much time 
washing cars. On the contrary, this 
equipment can make it easier for 
dealers to wash automobiles. If it 1s 
properly used, they can wash cars 
and still take care of other activities 
around a service station. This is true 
because on warm days when there is 
danger of streaking if a car dries out 
too rapidly, the dealer can let the 
spray run while he’s waiting on a 
customer at the front end, and the 
car remains wet and cool until he can 
return and finish the job.” 

Qualified Approval — One of the 
largest majors states “we have ob- 
served many installations which seem 
to be working to the complete satis- 
faction of the service station oper- 
ators. Of course, each station has 
to be studied on the ground, but we 
believe that in many locations semi- 
automatic car-washing machines are 
desirable.” 

Good—Sometimes—One major es- 
timates spray wash equipment in- 
creases a station’s sale of gasoline, 
motor oil, TBA and lubrication by 
5% (over-all average). It also estim- 
ates the equipment increases wash 
business more than 100% 

However, the company says the 1% 
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oduct of CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY, Enid, Oklahoma 


wien HEV Ove! 


Rapidly becoming one of America’s 
fastest selling oils, HI-V-1 offers dealers extra 
protection in its versatility, refined as it is for use in any climate! 
In the Middle West . . . on the East and West Coasts . . . for Overseas 
exportation . . . HI-V-I fills the bill for better lubrication and it will fill 
the till for dealers and jobbers, with repeat sales from satisfied cus- 
tomers! Every dealer is assured of reliable, speedy delivery of orders 
because of the strategic location of Champlin warehouse stocks. Write, 
, Wire or phone today for information on a protected sales territory! 
Complete warehouse stocks of HI-V-l motor oil are available at: Enid and Oklahoma City, 


Oklahoma; Superior, Omaha, Grand Island and Lincoln, Nebraska; Hutchinson, Kansas; Mason 
City and Rock Rapids, lowa; Denver, Colorado, and Amarillo, Texas, 
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of its dealer outlets that now have 
the equipment “are limited to either 
large stations with a substantial num- 
ber of bays, or a station that has a 
garage-type building in the rear.” 
Stressing station size, the company 
notes that “we think the equipment 
is desirable where the dealer has five 
bays, or a garage for handling it. 
We do not believe it is desirable for 
a two-bay station.” 

Sand-Clay Problem—<Another com- 
pany states: “While we have given 
some consideration to the spray-type 
installation at some of our better 
stations, we find that we are con- 
fronted with a problem in this section 
of the country (Southwest) where 
there are so many dirt roads that the 
customer does not consider his car 
washed unless great pains are taken 
to remove the sand and clay which 
accumulates and sticks to the under- 
side of the fenders. In such instances, 
of course, it is necessary to use pres- 
sure hose. For that reason the ma- 
jority of the operators do not see 
where they can accumulate sufficient 
time saved to warrant the invest- 
ment in this type of equipment. 

However, “this argument will not 
hold true in the larger cities in our 
territory. With the price of attend- 
ant labor on the increase at stations, 
we do not see how operators can 


avoid equipment of this type in the 
future, unless they increase the cost 
of their car washing job to the point 
resulting in diminishing returns.” 

Poor Idea —One of the largest ma- 
jor oil companies rates station wash 
equipment undesirable. “It is our 
opinion,” the company states, that 
“the increase in sales volume of gaso- 
line, motor oil, TBA and lubrication 
sales directly attributed to car-wash- 
ing service is negligible.” 

Noting it has only a few dealers 
who “have considered this equipment 
necessary to their operation,” the 
company explains its stand as fol- 
lows: 

“This activity requires‘ time and 
effort, which the average dealer can- 
not too often afford to divert from 
the normal demands of his gas sta- 
tion operation. Most dealers concede 
the actual profit to be small, and 
state car washing is done chiefly to 
meet competition, or as a convenience 
to their regular customers. Some 
dealers who have tried car washing 
for added revenue by installing leased 
equipment have since discontinued the 
service.” 

The company adds, however, that 
“in a very few instances integrated 
gas stations, with the necessary man- 
power, can offer car-washing serv- 
ice as a separate department. Under 
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such circumstances, the personnel 
handling sales of petroleum merchan- 
dise are not involved, and services 
to customers purchasing gasoline, mo- 
tor oil, TBA and lubrication are not 
adversely affected.” 

No Time Saving—One major re- 
ports “we have no such equipment 
and do not recommend it.” A sales 
executive says he has timed both 
washing with spray equipment and 
washing completely by hand, and 
found “no significant difference in 
time.” However, he concedes spray 
washing may have some advantage 
in “showmanship.” 

Definitely No—Another of the larg- 
est majors disapproves of the equip- 
ment. It states: “Our feeling is that 
car washing makes for an untidy 
station. Where it is catered to on a 
large-scale basis, special building fa- 
cilities should be provided, preferably 
at the rear of the station.” 

Most dealers the company has con- 
sulted “do not feel that this is a 
profitable source of revenue unless it 
is handled on a large-scale basis.” 
The company explains that “car 
washers today command a salary of 
$50 to $60 a week. This simply means 
that a dealer would have to average 
anywhere from eight to 10 wash jobs 
a day), depending on the price he 
charges, to break even. On rainy days, 


Woes you install a KIM Hotstart 
on your engines it’s like tucking them 
into a nice warm bed. For these engine 
pre-heaters circulate hot water through 
the engines when they are not in use; 
protect them against bitterest winter 
cold; keep them rarin’ to go at the touch 
of the starter. Here are other advantages 
of the KIM Hotstart: 

dv Saves warm-up time 

ov Reduces fuel consumption 

df Eliminates necessity of heated terminals 

v Prolongs battery life 
There’s a KIM Hotstart to fit every gas 
or diesel engine. Let your automotive 
supplier show you how KIM Hotstart 
cuts the cost of winter damage. Or fill 
in and mail the coupon for informative 
literature. KIM Hotstart Manufacturing 
Company, West 917 Broadway, Spokane 
11, Washington. 
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ls a multi-pump station 


stealing your business? This 
new book Multi-pump Serv- 
ice Stations in 1951 will tell 
you why. 


Multi-pumps have progressed far beyond the fad stage. 
The year 1951 saw virtually all major oil companies “get 
into the act.” Their vigorous participation in a field 
heretofore dominated by Independents has had a tre- 
mendous influence on the growth and development of 
this mass merchandising phenomenon. 


Multi-pump Service Stations in 1951 was prepared by 
National Petroleum News for the purpose of helping you 
decide what to do about multi-pumps. To some marketers 
they represent a threat to thousands of dollars invested 
in conventional-type stations, to others, they are the an- 
swer to high volume, mass merchandise selling. Where 
do you stand? 


Get a personal copy of this timely, authentic report 
and study it in terms of your operation. 


Send your order today by using the order blank pro- 
vided here. 


ORDER FORM 
National Petroleum News 
1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please reserve copies of the Multi-pump Service Station booklet for me. 


| understand | will be billed at the following rates: 
$1.50 ea. single copies 

1.45 ea. 6-15 copies 

1.40 ea. 16-25 copies 


1.30 ea. 26— 50 copies 
1.20 ea. 51— 75 copies 
1.10 ea. 76-100 copies 


1.00 ea. 101—over copies 
(Ohio purchasers please add 3% sales tax) 


Bill me as follows: 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


City... 
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when car washing service is not in 
demand, you can very well appreciate 
that the dealer would be exposed to 
a payroll loss.” 

Harms Station Appeal — A major 
company comments: 

“Generally speaking, we do not con- 
sider car washing as a desirable ad- 
junct to the service station unless 
adequate washing facilities are avail- 
able. Such facilities can be justified 
only when a large potential wash 
business can be assured. 

“In general, the washing of a car 
cannot be done without messing up 
the station premises, reducing the 
eye-appeal of the unit, and at the 
same time creating certain hazards 
from the standpoint of the customer 
and the pedestrian.” 

Dealer Reaction 


Dealer Reaction 

A Cleveland service station has in- 
creased wash business from 200 to 
300 cars a month (at $1.50 each) by 
installing spray equipment in its wash 
bay. Sales of gasoline, motor oil, TBA 
and lubrication have also improved. 

Owned and operated by United 
Parking Service Corp., the outlet is 
managed by John Leech, a veteran 
of 14 years in service stations. His 
opinion of the equipment in bays boils 
down to this: 

1. The most important factor in 
car washing is a good job that will 
satisfy customers. 

2. The human element, the wash 
employe, holds the key to successful 
operation. 

3. Bay equipment, such as spray 
washers, make the work easier. Mr. 
Leech says he would want such equip- 
ment in any station he operated. 

Description of Station—A conven- 
tional outlet with two pumps on one 
island, Mr. Leech’s station is located 
downtown. Many of its customers 
are businessmen and shoppers who 
use the 80-car parking lot operated 
in conjunction with the station. The 
lot is important to wash business, 
because customers can leave their 
cars during the day, giving the sta- 
tion time for a careful wash job. The 
lot has been blacktopped to avoid 
ruining of wash jobs that occurred 
when there was a dirt surface. 

In addition to the wash bay, the 
station has a lube bay and a large of- 
fice with TBA display and restroom. 
Although supplied by Standard of 
Ohio, the station’s car wash policies 
are unrelated to Sohio’s. 

How Wash Is Done—One wash em- 
ploye works eight hours a day, Mon- 
day through Friday. He finishes a 
car in 15 to 20 minutes, which deal- 
er Leech says is necessary to do an 
“A-1 job.” Two men on Saturday take 
about eight minutes per car. The sta- 
tion is closed on Sunday. 

Between the first and final spray- 
ing, the workers use heavy toweling 
to rub cars, and work with a pail of 
detergent water. They use chamois 
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for final wiping, and take special 
care with white sidewall tires (50c 
extra). For very dirty cars, extra de- 
tergent is used in the initial spraying. 
Spray does not reach cars on the lube 
rack in the next bay. 


Mr. Leech has a chance to check 
the quality of washing personally 
since he drives many of the cars to 
waiting owners. His policy is to al- 
low tipping of washers, but he says 
they “don’t look for it.” 


There have been no maintenance 
costs in the eight months since the 
equipment was installed. And except 
for the fact the equipment “is in the 
way once in a while when you're do- 
ing something else,” Mr. Leech has 
no objection to it. 


Tie-in Selling—Mr. Leech promotes 
TBA sales by encouraging his wash- 
er to point out car defects. Active 
selling of customers waiting while 
their cars are washed is very limited, 
since only “two or three a day” re- 
main at the station. This is because 
most customers leave for business or 
shopping, and because Mr. Leech 
doesn’t “believe in a rush job.” 


Wash customers get no discount 
on purchases at the station. Mr. Leech 
also will not permit a lineup of cars 
waiting to enter the wash bay. He 
says it blocks the island and “spoils 
business.” 


Wash Manpower—tThis is no prob- 
lem for Dealer Leech. He doesn’t “be- 
lieve in overwork” and pays his full- 
time wash employe up to $60 a week. 
Mr. Leech is convinced good washers 
“are easy to get if the pay is all 
right.” The station’s washers wear a 
regular attendant’s uniform, with in- 
signia on the shirt, and a cap. 


Rush Season—Winter brings a car 
wash boom, says Mr. Leech, explain- 
ing “we have to fight them off” on 
a day of sunshine following snow or 
sleet. This is especially true after 
icy streets have been sprinkled with 
rock salt. Then, customers come in 
and plead, “Just wash it with water 
to get the salt off.” 


To handle the usual Saturday rush 
trade, and still maintain his policy 
of. quality washing, Mr. Leech does 
washing by appointment. No work is 
done at night, since station hours are 
from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


‘Selling’ Car Wash — Mr. Leech 
thinks the best advertising for his 
car wash is the fact “we have never 
had a customer complaint—we have 
a $2 wash for $1.50.” The station's 
only promotion other than word of 
mouth customers is a sign near the 
street that advertises “Fast Car Wash 
. . Lubrication.” Mr. Leech feels this 
“car wash” title increases a station's 
business. 


Dealer Enthusiasm -— Two other 
dealers contacted by NPN report good 
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results with spray wash equipment 
in their bays. 


A New York State dealer says the 
equipment increased his sales of TBA 
15%, lubrication 12%, gasoline 109% 
and motor oil 7%. Using three or 
four men on car wash, he states the 
number of cars washed a week in- 
creased from 30-40 to 80-100. 


A Massachusetts dealer reports in- 
stallation of the equipment boosted 
sales of TBA, lubrication, gasoline 
and motor oil by 5% each. Employ- 
ing two wash men, he now washes 
75 cars a week, compared to 5-10 
before. Wash profits are up 60%. 


Jobber Comment 


A limited NPN survey of oil job- 
bers in Ohio and Pennsylvania shows 
a general lack of interest in spray 
equipment for their dealers’ stations. 
Following are opinions of four of 
these distributors: 


1. A jobber whose dealers have rel- 
atively small, “neighborhood” stations 
reports “two or three” have the spray 
equipment. However, he says it is 
“put in as a convenience for regular 
trade,” not as a money maker. Noting 
that even with spray equipment, “you 
still have to wash the automobile,” 
the jobber doubts it would pay for 
most of his stations. “It’s a nice thing 
to have,” he adds, “but if my dealers 


wanted to exploit it they would have 
to concentrate on wash business.” 
And although he concedes “car wash- 
ing is another service that a station 
should have,” he doubts it is impor- 
tant enough to warrant an investment 
in spray equipment. 


2. Another jobber with a large 
number of stations thinks the equip- 
ment is “usually too bulky for sta- 
tions.” He explains his dealers “need 
room for tire changing, tune-up, etc., 
and if they install the equipment they 
have to eliminate other services.” He 
points out that “a lot” of his dealers 
have small, pressure-hose equipment. 


3. A jobber with 50 dealers reports 
none have the spray equipment, al- 
though “a few” stress car wash. He 
does not turn thumbs-down on the 
equipment, however, since he is “in 
favor of anything that will increase 
the dealer’s income.” 


4. Another jobber says the equip- 
ment would be all right “if you have 
the right kind of operator.” He notes 
that at a lot of stations one of two 
things happens: Hither the dealer 
stresses washing and neglects other 
sales—or he gives “a sloppy wash 
job” and drives away trade. He be- 
lieves the equipment would be worth 
while if: 1) it is in “a special build- 
ing on the side,” 2) if wash and drive- 
way selling are kept separate, and 
3) if the wash job is good. 


Spray Wash Does Not Interfere with Lube Job 


TIME SAVING ADVANTAGE of spray equipment claimed by manufacturers is 
demonstrated in this picture showing unattended equipment at work 
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("First Aid Certificate ap For Your Automobile 2 


This card entitles the preferred customer, whose name appears 
hereon, to free roadside service for bis or-ber automobile. 


Peamne ik Sean Sans alias MON. MOM ok» 
This service includes towing, service calls for tire or battery 
failure, emergency gasoline deliveries, starting wet cars, pick up 
aud delivery for and station service. 


Call FRontier 4-6943 
After Midnite Call FR. -4-0891 


. CHUCK REDMON’S UNION SERVICE 
\e 755 Pier Ave., Hermosa Beach — 

















wy, 
CARD CERTIFICATE issued by dealer Redmon entitles holder 
to free roadside service 





ATTENTION of motorist is drawn by this curb sign adver- 
tising auto first aid plan 


‘First Aid’ Service for Cars on Road Boosts Station Volume 


By FRANK BREESE 
Pacific Coast Editor 


Chuck is the man who gets out of 
a warm bed at 3 a.m. to tow a stalled 
car. He will jump out of the bath 
tub to fix a flat tire three miles 
away. 

And Charles (Chuck) Redmon has 
seen his gallonage grow from 14,000 
to 30,000 within two years. 

Increased business is attributed to 
a sales promotion plan devised by 
Mr. Redmon, Union Oil of California 
dealer, who has a conventional, dou- 
ble-canopy, six-pump  (two-island) 
service station at Hermosa Beach, 
Calif. (Greater Los Angeles). He 
calls it a “free 24-hour roadside 
service plan.” 

First aid certificates are issued to 
“preferred” customers. Certificates 
entitle holders to free service for 
towing, fixing battery and tire fail- 
ures, emergency gasoline deliveries 
and starting wet cars. This emer- 
gency service is limited to a radius 
of 10 miles from the station. 

Must Be Customers—Here’s the im- 


NIGHT-TIME SERVICE for motorists 
with car trouble plays important part in 
success of auto first aid plan 
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portant point: Mr. Redmon insists 
that card-holders become regular cus- 
tomers. 


“If a customer feels some obliga- 
tion when he accepts a card, he will 
use that free service,” Mr. Redmon 
told NPN. “On the other hand, if we 
emphasize that it’s free and pretend 
there’s no obligation, the customer 
will steer away from the service and 
the station. They have to feel they 
are paying for it.” 

First-aid certificates are issued to 
regular Union Oil credit-card holders, 
cash customers and others who re- 
quest them. Some 500 cards have 
been given out since the service was 
instituted early last summer, Mr. 
Redmon told NPN. 

The station averages two emer- 
gency calls a day. Sometimes there 
are four and five in one day, then 
a gap of several days. Rainy weather 
brings most of the calls. Battery and 
tire failures are the most common 
troubles. Most of the calls are within 
two miles of the station and take 20 
minutes to handle. 


Mostly Women—Nine out of 10 
calls come from women, said Mr. 
Redmon. This he regards as signifi- 
cant. (It may be recalled that Mrs. 
Casilda V. A. Wyman, manager of 
commercial research for Farm Jour- 
nal, stressed women’s desire for serv- 
ice in an address before the Oil In- 
dustry TBA Group. See page 88, 
Dec. 19 NPN). 


When the station is closed between 
midnight and 6:30 a.m., distressed 
eard-holders are asked to call Chuck 
at his home number. 

Mr. Redmon said the expense of 
maintaining this service is negligible. 
He bought a 1938 light Chevrolet 
truck, stocked with basic service 
equipment. The cost has been the 
initial outlay, maintenance and extra 
help. Mounted on the truck is giant- 
sized replica of the certificate. Cost 
of truck signs, certificate printing 
and station sign was $60. 

The station is staffed by Mr. Red- 
mon, another full-time man and four 
part-time men. He’s about to hire 
another attendant. 


Gasoline Boost—The pay-off has 
been the hefty gasoline gallonage in- 
crease and greater sales of tires and 
batteries. Opening the station about 
two years ago, Mr. Redmon pumped 
14,000 gals. in Dec., 1949; 24,000 gal. 
in Dec., 1950 and 30,000 this past 
December. 

Mr. Redmon said he expects to hit 
between 40,000 and 45,000 this com- 
ing summer. The station will be open 
24 hours between June and Septem- 
ber. He said 80% of his business is 
local. Of that, 80% of the gasoline 
is pumped at the island fronting the 
ocean highway. 


Allied business falls below the com- 
pany’s target ratio of $50 per 1,000 
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gals. But it has been getting better, 
Mr. Redmon said. When calls are 
made to service faulty batteries, two 
new ones are sold in three cases, 
said Mr. Redmon. 

Before taking over the Hermosa 
Beach unit two years ago, Mr. Red- 
mon had operated a station for 
Standard Stations, Inc. (Standard of 
California subsidiary) five years and 
ran a Douglas Oil Co. station four 
years. 

Close to Mbotorist—Mr. Redmon 
talks about service with the same 


reverence of a minister preaching the 
gospel. “The average motorist wants 
a station where he can get friendly, 
reliable service,” he commented. “Our 
special service gives the customers 
an affinity toward us. They feel more 
than ever it is their station.” 


For anyone thinking of adopting 
his first-aid service, Mr. Redmon has 
this advice, “If you try it, go all the 
way. Don’t refuse any calls, no mat- 
ter how inconvenient. If you're help- 
ful, the extra business will come 
naturally.” 


YOU CAN CUT COSTS... 


This new, low cost unit provides a 
fast, practical method of cleaning 
drums at petroleum bulk plants and 
terminals—eliminating the need for 
returning drums to the refinery for 
every refill. To every industry using 
drums which can be cleaned by petro- 
leum-based solvents, it offers a route 
to large-scale savings. One oil com- 
pany expects savings of $12,500 a 
year after installing a drum rinser 
and barrel filling equipment in a bulk 
plant handling 2500 barrels annually. 

Every inch of the interior surface 
of a drum is scoured in less than a 
minute...sand and similar substances 


WITH THIS NEW, 
SELF-CONTAINED 


ORUM RINSER 


are removed without draining. No 
piping of air lines is needed—just one 
electrical connection. 

WRITE TODAY for prices and 
literature. 


Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Company 
West Springfield, Mass. * Toronto, Can. 





Why Mot More Miles Per Gallon of ‘Gas’? 


Oil Companies Are 


Ordering Reprints 
Of This Article 
By the Thousands 


With better gasolines and superior 
motor oils, and improved automobiles, the 
motorist still wonders Why there are no ap- 
parent tangible benefits from these engi- 
neering advances. in the Dec. 19 issue of 
National Petroleum News (p. 69) it was sug- 
gested that oil companies’ would be doing a 
public service—and get in some good public 
relations licks—by answering two basic 
questions which motorists ask: 


Why not more miles per gallon of 
gasoline, and 


Why change motor oi! regularly? 


Since then thousands of reprints of 
the NPN article have been ordered by oil 
companies from all sections of the country, 
and will be distributed to motorists. For ex- 


— one oil company already has 
or i 


copies with each of its monthly statements. 
A second major company has ordered 15, 
reprints, and ous Indep t oi! mar- 
keters have ordered in quantities which in- 
dicate the article will be distributed in 
monthly statements or direct from service 
stations. 





Reprints of the article are still avail- 
able. So that reprints may be suitable for 
distribution, the introducti is itted. The 
reprint covers two pages on one sheet and 
can be handled easily in large quantities. 





Copies are available at the fol- 
lowing rates: 
1 to 100 
101 to 500 . 
501 to 1,000 .... 0.03 each 
Over 1,000 . . 0.02 each 


(Ohio purchasers please add 
3% sales tax) 


$0.04 each 
., 0.035 each 


Send all reprint orders to: 

Reprint Department 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleve. 13, 0. 











Station Permits Decline in November 


WASHINGTON — Service station 
building permits had a seasonal de- 
cline last November. The dollar value 
of station permits authorized that 
month was $2,099,000—down 38% 
from the total of $3,387,000 for Oc- 
tober, 1951. The number of permits 
dropped to 183 from 305. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
also show that the value of November 
permits was 52% less than the $4,- 
342,000 valuation for November, 1950, 
when 360 permits were issued. This 
1951 lag behind 1950 has occurred in 
all months except January and Sep- 
tember, as a result of materials re- 
strictions. January, 1951, permits 
exceeded those in January, 1950, be- 
cause restrictions did not take their 
toll until February of 1951. A big 
jump in September, 1951, approvals 


followed lifting of the $5,000 ceiling 
on station construction. 

Basis of Statistics—Permit valua- 
tion figures given above are esti- 
mates by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, based on checks with local city 
and town officials. They include 
construction within urban places, 
which the bureau defines as cover- 
ing all incorporated places of 2,500 
population or more in 1940, plus a 
few unincorporated civil divisions. 
Figures are from places containing 
about 85% of the country’s urban 
population. 

They do not represent the volume 
of building actually started during 
each month, because no adjustment 
has been made for lapsed building 
permits, nor for the lag between the 
issuance of a permit and the actual 
start of construction. 


Station Construction Permits Authorized for November* 


(Valuations shown are in thousands of dollars) 


Region and State 
Nov. 
1951** 
183 
20 
Connecticut 
ERR eee * 
Massachusetts ...........44+: ae 11 
New Hampshire .... 
Rhode Island 
Vermont .... 
Middle Atlantic 
New Jersey . = 
Dee BOER 6 ks cove ee 
Pennsylvania <oeeaal 
East North Central .......... 
Illinois ree’ 
Indiana . 
Michigan 


South Dakota .... 
South Atlantic ..... 
Delaware ........ 
Washington, D. 
Florida 
ee eee 
PR a nko chinvina ss on 
North Carolina ......... 
South Carolina .... 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
East South Central . 
Alabama 
Kentucky mp, 3 
Missicsippi ..... 
Tennessee ..... 
West South Central 
Arkansas ..... 
Louisiana .... 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Mountain 7 
Arizona .... 
Colorado . 
Idaho Ss 
Montana ..... 
Nevada wives 
New Mexico 
\ aes 
Wyoming 


24 Oe tH SO He Ae AIS be 


++ ++ WONMNW+AON+ SSH e+ anon 


California... ... 
eg, ee ey 
Washington ........ 


Number————— 


Valuation 
Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. 
1951 1950 1951** 1951 
305 360 $3,387 
40 291 
50 
T 
145 
60 
36 
464 
169 
84 


~*~ IO 


- 
on 


_ ~ ~ 
SH OH SAW eee ee 
~ _ 
CAeHeOVrHwawnwmantwrar+NH-Acnwa 


to co Bm to 


mt 
in 


18 
+ 
150 
125 
12 
13 


Nw 
Aes DOnnN +h 


* This tabulation pertains only to gasoline service station construction within urban places. 
Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all incorporated places of 2500 population 


or more in 1940 and by special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. 


Building 


outside of these city limits is excluded, even when it is located in populous suburban areas that 
may be an integral part of a city’s economic and social life. 


** Preliminary. 
+ None reported. 
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DISCUSSING OIIC matters at a recent meeting of the Great Lakes district in Chicago 

are, left to right: Frank V. Martinek, assistant vice president of Indiana Standard, and 

newly-elected district chairman of the Great Lakes OIIC; E. L. Stauffacher, vice presi- 

dent in charge of marketing for Cities Service and retiring district chairman; and C. 

Z. Hardwick, vice president in charge of marketing and refining for Ohio Oil in Findlay 
Ohio. Mr. Hardwick is national chairman of the O1IC 


John A. Miller, 
former manager 
of the advertis- 
ing-sales promo- 
tion for Jersey 
standard, New 
York, has been 
made manager of 
Esso Standard’s 
southern market- 
ing region. Mr. 
Miller joined the 
Esso company in 
1934 and in 1945 
became affiliated 
with Standard of New Jersey. 

Gordon D. Donald, former man- 
ager of Esso’s central region, is now 
head of the northern region, includ- 
ing New York, New England and 
New Jersey. Edward 8S. Diggs will 


Mr. Miller 


head the Central region comprising, 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
D. C., West Virginia and Virginia. 
Mr. Diggs is former manager of the 
southern region. 

The southern region, now headed 
by Mr. Miller, includes North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas 
and Louisiana. 

° > . 


H. D. Burns, partner and manager 
of Burns and Burns, Meridian, Miss., 
writes us that his company recently 
built a large truck stop station and 
has purchased property for another. 
A new warehouse is now under con- 
struction and additional tank storage 
is planned. 
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Three new directors of the Petro- 
leum Club of Los Angeles were 
elected at the recent annual meet- 
ing: L. L. Aubert, president and gen- 
eral manager of Bankline Oil Co.; 
Wendell M. Jones, vice president and 
general manager of Bethlehem Sup- 
ply Co. of California, and A. W. 
Mitchem, general counsel, Seaboard 
Oil Co. of Delaware. 


* * * 


S. A. Newman has been appointed 
manager of direct sales for Gulf's 
marketing subsidiary in Brazil, Com- 
panhia Brazileira de Petroleo “Gulf.” 
He has already moved to Rio de Ja- 
neiro, where he will maintain head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Newman joined Gulf in 1930 
as a sales engineer and prior to this 
appointment, was supervisor of ma- 
rine sales. 

During World War II, while serv- 
ing as superintendent of the Navy 
Yard at Guam, Captain Newman was 
captured by the Japanese and in- 
terred at a Japanese prison camp 
near Tokyo for three years and eight 
months. After the war, he served as 
a witness at the Japanese War Crime 
Trials. 


Harry C. Keller is now traffic 
manager for Sinclair Refining at New 
York. Prior to this appointment, Mr. 
Keller was chief of the company’s 
traffic and rate section. 


W. H. “Bil?’ Guthrie is editor of 
the Philgas Time, a new publication 
put out by Phillips Petroleum at Bart- 
lesville. The magazine will go to 
Philgas distributors and will be pub- 
lished bi-monthly. 

Mr. Guthrie started with the LP- 
gas division of Phillips shortly after 
his graduation from the University 
of Michigan in 1935. He has since 
worked in the company’s Chicago, 
New York and Detroit offices and 
was recently put on the LP-gas pro- 
motion staff in Bartlesville. 


L. C. Meaders, consignee in Annis- 
ton, Ala., will celebrate his 31st year 
as a Texaco distributor, Jan. 21. 

Mr. Meaders is chairman of the 
local draft board. 


> 


J. L. Wait has 
been promoted to 
the newly-created 
position of gen- 
eral manager of 
marketing for 
Continental Vil at 
Houston. Mr. 
Wait, who has 
been with Conti- 
nental since 1917, 
has been market- 
ing manager for 

Mr. Cunningham the company’s 

northern region, 
with headquarters in Chicago, since 
1945. 

J. H. Snyder, former director of 
market research at Ponca City, has 
been promoted to assistant general 
sales manager there. Mr. Snyder 
joined Continental in 1947 as head 
of the market research program. 

J. KR. Ounningham succeeds Mr. 
Wait as northern regional manager 
of marketing at Chicago. Mr. Cun- 
ningham is former assistant to the 
vice president in charge of market- 
ing at Houston. He has been with 
Continental for 35 years and has held 
positions in the marketing depart- 
ments at Ponca City, Ft. Worth and 
New York. He was appointed assist- 
ant to Harry Kennedy in 1950. 
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25 Candles for... 


Kentuck 


All former presidents of the Ken- 
tucky Petroleum Marketers Assn. 
were presented with engraved, framed 
scrolls of appreciation at a ceremony 
during the recent convention held in 
Louisville, Jan. 8-9. Although Fred 
Stokes, Newton Oil Co., Hickman, had 
to miss the convention because of 
illness, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Stokes, Jr., 
were present, and Fred, Jr., accepted 
the scroll on behalf of his father. 





Ms : New members present at the con- 
BIRTHDAY CAKE—Preparing to cut the birthday cake symobilizing the Silver Anni- vention were: James D. Campbell, 
versary of the Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., are, left to right: Herbert L. Clay, Capital City Oil Co., Frankfort; Glenn 
secretary-treasurer since the organization's beginning; and Charlie M. Bingham, Pike- ey gg iy gett ~., whee 
; : : eee” : : : : y.; Charles M. er, Kentucky 
ville Tire & Oil Co., Pikeville and — who was elected president of the as Lake Oil Co., Murray; N. E. Mabry, 
Mabry Oil Co., Cunningham; George 
H. Panushka, Tresler Oil, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. J. B. Hutchinson, now head of 
Ky-Am Oil Co., new Pan-Am jobber 
in Louisville, long an active KPMA 
member, and one of its ex-presidents, 
took part for the first time in delib- 
erations of the jobber division. 


New associate members “attending 
for the first time were: Calvin Hough- 
land and J. G. Page, Jr., Direct Trans- 
port Co., Nashville, Tenn.; and Robert 
G. Cody, Petroleum Chemicals Co. 


A number of Shell men were visi- 
tors at the convention. In addition 
to Cyrus 8S. Gentry, vice president 
and general counsel, who appeared 
on the speaking program, Harry 
Jacobs, executive assistant to Shell’s 
marketing vice president was on 
hand from New York; and Cecil A. 
Jordan, from the St. Louis division 
office. 





JOBBERS GATHER—Looking over the agenda of the jobbers division meeting held 
during the Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn. convention in Louisville, are: J. R. Alice athe adatinien Oana: aah al 
Richey, Richey Oil Co., Glasgow; W. A. Shacklette, Shacklette Bros., Brandenburg; a: 4 


the state were Barney Wernsing, from 
Edith Napier, Perry Oil Co., Hazard; and W. D. Porter, W-P-B Oil Co., Shelbyville the Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 


division office at Terre Haute; H. R. 
Crittenden, George D. Roper Corp., 
_ Rockford, Hl; Harry Heinzerling, 
OPW Corp., and Dick Ford, Balcrank, 
Inc., of Cincinnati; Howard Kelly and 


A HAND TO NEWCOMERS — At the 
Silver Anniversary convention of the Ken- 
tucky Petroleum Marketers Assn. in 
Louisville Jan. 8-9, are (left to right): 
Ben F. Offutt, only one of original ten 
charter members continuously active in 
the association, and new members Charles 
M. Baker, Kentucky Lake Oil Co., Mur- 
ray, Ky.; and Glen Knighton, Knighton 
Oil Co., Fulton, Ky. Mr. Offutt is an oil 
equipment jobber of Louisville 
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etroleum Marketers 


Emil Georg, of John Wood Co., At- 
lanta; Al F. Zumbrink, Bowser, Inc., 
Fort Wayne; Jack Pruitt, Ethyl 
Corp., Chicago; Gene L. Williams, 
Gaseteria, Inc., Indianapolis. 

Jack Semple, advertising manager 
of Aetna Oil Co., took pictures of 
just about everybody, posing them in 
duster and cap in back of a prop 
facsimile of an early day Maxwell 
steering wheel. His shot of Charlie 
Bingham, new KPMA president 
earned a place in a Louisville news- 
paper the next day. 

It was learned at the KPMA con- 
vention that Western Kentucky Re- 
cappers Co., oil jobber of Owensboro 
is now handling Pan-Am products, 
and is in the process of putting up a 
new combination bulk plant and serv- 
ice station. It was also learned that 
E. B. Kerr, R. L. Crawford and O. L. 
McGregor, all of Standard of Ken- 
tucky have just been made zone man- 
agers, under a new marketing set up 
just adopted by the company. 





COMING MEETINGS 


JANUARY 
Truck-Trailer Manufacturers Assn., 11th an- 
nual convention, Hotel Shamrock, Houston, 
Jan. 28-30. 


FEBRUARY 
Missouri Petroleum Assn., Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Feb. 4-6. 
Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Edson Hotel, Beaumont, Tex., Feb. 


National Council of Private Motor Truck Own- 
ers, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., Feb. 
American Institute, Division of 
Marketing Lubrication Committee, Hotel 
en eee tae Detroit, Feb. 18-19, 
Ol Industry Information Committee, The Plaza 
Hotel, San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 18-20. 
lowa Ind t OU F Assn., Inc., Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Towa. Feb. 
19-21. 
Kansas 





Ol] Men’s Assn., Lassen Hotel, Wichita, 
Kansas, Feb. 25-26. 
Petroleum Assn., annual convention 
& equipment show, Milwaukee Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 
26-27. 
Olli Industry TBA Group, West Coast regional 
meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, Hollywood, Calif., 
Feb. 29. 


MARCH 


Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, March 11-13. 
Ol Jobbers Assn., Inc., Adolphus Hotel, 


Texas 
Dallas, Tex., March 12-13. 
Yhie Petroleum Marketers Assn., annua] con- 
vention and marketing exposition, Deshler- 
_ Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 18-20. 
Jobbers Council, spring meeting, 


General ere Hotel, Savannah, Ga., 


rs 
meeting, Piaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex., 


March 31-April 2 
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SPEAKERS GATHER—Opening day speakers at the Kentucky Petroleum Marketers 

Assn. convention look over the State of Kentucky's travel promotion booklet. Left 

to right: Cyrus S. Gentry, vice president and general counsel, Shell Oil Co., New 

York; H. G. Meador, vice president divisional sales, Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh; and 
W. G. Herzel, research director, Kentucky Department of Revenue 


SURPRISE GIFT— 
The jobber divi- 
sion of the Ken- 
tucky Petroleum 
Marketers Assn. 
decided to recog- 
nize the secretary's 
25 years of service 
with a wrist watch. 
Left to right: Stan- 
ley G. Courtney, 
Power Oil Co., 
Lexington, _chair- 
man of the jobber 
division presents 
the watch to secre- 
tary Herbert L. 
Clay 


Irving Arrowood, Big Sandy Pe- 
troleum Co., Paintsville, Ky., first 
vice president of Kentucky Petroleum 
Marketers Assn., has been a deputy 
sheriff of Johnson County for the 
past eight years. - He carries around 
in his pocket a gold badge attesting 
his official status, for use in case of 
need. 


P. G. Powell, Imperial Petroleum 
Co., Lexington, Ky., is in the midst 
of a three-way contention over a load 
of gasoline dumped by mistake into 
a kerosine storage tank. Neither his 
insurance company, nor those of the 
petroleum hauler or the refiner have 
made up their minds who should 
settle for resulting damage claims. 
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E. H. Lohr, president Lohr Petroleum Co., Columbus, Nebr. 


E. H. Lohr Helps His Community and the Oil Industry 


New president of the Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, 
Inc., is E. H. (Bus) Lohr of Columbus, who devotes al- 
most as much of his time to community betterment as 
he does to operating the Lohr Petroleum Co. which he 
heads. 

Here are some of Mr. Lohr’s civic activities: 

President of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce in 
1949, director for three years and member for 12; mem- 
ber of district committee, Boy Scouts of America, for 
five years and assistant cub master three years; vice presi- 
dent, then president and life member of the Columbus 
Fire Department; vice president of Columbus Home Build- 
ers, @ non-profit civic group which constructed new hous- 
ing to permit industrial expansion in Columbus; chair- 
man of the Hy 30 Assn. of Columbus; committee member 
for Red Cross and Community Chest drives. 

He also is a member of the Columbus Elks Club, Ma- 
sonic Lodge, Shrine and Wayside Country Club. 

Born in Columbus on Aug. 16, 1910, Mr. Lohr got his 
introduction into the petroleum industry in 1926 and 1927 
wen he worked at a Skelly station in Columbus while 
still attending high school. Work at another Skelly 
station in Lincoln helped finance his way through the 
University of Nebraska from which he was graduated 
with an E.E. degree in 1932. 

Finding that electrical engineers were a drug on the 
market in that depression year, Mr. Lohr turned again to 
the petroleum industry for his livelihood and on Sept. 1, 


1932, leased a Phillips station in Columbus. In 1934 he 
joined Phillips as a station salesman, became district 
salesman in 1937 and jobber salesman in 1939. On Nov. 
24, 1941, he purchased the Phillips interests in Columbus 
and founded the Lohr Petroleum Co. which has marketed 
Phillips products ever since, 

As president of the Nebraska association, Mr. Lohr 
hopes to sponsor this program: 

Try to carry out the ideas and instructions contained 
in association resolutions; increase the state member- 
ship substantially; try to relay to the Nebraska jobbers 
the most economical and profitable manner of operating; 
relay to the jobbers plans for saving on insurance and 
merchandise; promote better relationships between sup- 
pliers and jobbers. 

Here are some of Mr. Lohr’s ideas on jobber operations 
and the oil industry: 

Service and cleanliness constitute 75% of any oil man’s 
business; actually know your cost per gal. for all opera- 
tions and never sell for volume only; keep all stations 
modern and painted in the colors, if any, of your supply- 
ing company; keep active in petroleum organizations and 
local civic affairs; try to promote bonus selling for em- 
ployes and change ideas often as the results usually are 
gratifying in sales and profits. 

Mr. Lohr was married in 1937 to Loretta H. Saunto 
of O'Neill, Neb. and they are the parents of three sons, 
James 12, John 9, and Robert, 2. 
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Our illustrated Annual Report reveals record-breaking sales 
of approximately $206,000,000 . . . an increase in volume 
of 41% over the previous fiscal year. We acknowledge with 
gratitude the splendid efforts of the independent jobbers 
and distributors of Ashland refined products in making 
possible these noteworthy results. 


All independent operators should find this Annual Report 
interesting reading, and are invited to send for a copy. The 
scope of Ashland’s operations suggests why an increasing 
number of independents are finding it highly profitable to 
sell Ashland-made products under either the Ashland Flying 
Octanes brand name or their private brand. 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


Home Office: Ashland, Kentucky 


614 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1402 Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Standard Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 3005 Dumesnil St., Louisville, Ky. 

2500 Broadway, Evansville, Ind. Rural Route No. 4, Paducah, Kentucky 

P. O. Box 210, Findlay, Ohio 5 East Main St., Nashville, Tenn. St. Elmo, Ilinois 
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Q). How many passenger cars require a “heavy duty” oil? 


A. About 1 out of every 12. 


* Do Pure Oil dealers have to stock a separate oil to meet 
this demand? 


No. Purelube, the sure motor oil, is Premium Quality-PLUS. 
It meets all requirements of “heavy duty” oil for passenger 
car service. 











The all-round sureness of Purelube 
is one reason Pure Oil dealers enjoy 
a better-than-industry oil sales ratio. 





